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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE death of Mr. Maxse has called forth a volume of regret 
and condolence such as cannot often have been equalled. 
His Majesty the King sent a _ gracious 
message to the family. And from the friends 
who mourned, from the readers who have 
written in hundreds, the expression of the sense of loss has 
been widespread, and the sorrow felt at the passing of so 
much loved and admired a personality has been quite over- 
whelming and very touching. Mr. Maxse’s Editorship lasted 
nearly 39 years, years of undeviating devotion to his country’s 
welfare. We print elsewhere a few of the many appreciations 
which have appeared ; in this place we only wish to say one 
thing, and that is that The National Review goes on. It 
would be a poor tribute to the man who created the whole 
power of the Review if we did not try to keep alight the flame 
he tended all these years and which he handed over with 
the direction, ‘‘ Carry on.”” The Review will continue on the 
lines made clear by his inspiration, for we believe, as he 
did, that there is room for an independent publication, 
devoted first, last and all the time to Imperial and National 
interests. A National Review. Mr. Maxse’s wish was that his 
family, to whom he left his shares, should continue his work. 
He also left a legacy of £3,000 directly to the Review, so 
that its independence should be assured. We have been 
asked what memorial will be erected to him. This is the chief 
memorial, in so far as our lesser abilities allow, that his work 
should continue, and that in so continuing, believers in a 
truly National Policy should hold together in the future for 
the sake of the country that was ever his first thought. In 
this spirit we appeal to his friends and followers to help 
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to create the monument that he would most have valued— 
a strong and watchful guardian of National interests and a 
publication worthy of the high standard which he has set 
for our guidance. 


On February 4th Mr. Neville Chamberlain brought before the 
House of Commons the broad outline of the Bill which will 
itil cies part Great Britain for ever from the incoherence 

and errors of Free Imports. In a speech 
compact with facts, without a provocative sentence, and 
convincing to all men of goodwill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the name of the National Government, put 
before the members of the House the necessity for a change 
in our fiscal policy. Our readers are familiar with the argu- 
ments ; they have read them for 30 years, Mr. Chamberlain 
confined himself entirely to the case as it concerned Great 
Britain, fearing, no doubt, to inflame the Internationalists 
and Little Englanders in the Cabinet if he made an Empire 
appeal. He pointed out that we needed revenue from other 
sources than the pocket of the income tax payer, and that our 
industries needed protection. He announced that a tariff of 
10 per cent. would be imposed on all goods entering the 
country except wheat in grain, fresh fish of British taking, 
meat, including bacon, and certain raw materials. This 
duty not to apply to goods already taxed under the Abnormal 
Imports Order. He further announced the creation of a 
standing salaried committee, who would deal with the question 
of further duties. All Colonial and Dominion goods to come in 
free until the Ottawa Conference, into which the Government 
proposed to go with unfettered hands. Mr. Chamberlain 
announced that he would deal with tea in the Budget. His 
speech was received with acclamation, the House rising to 
cheer as he sat down. The great occasion was slightly 
marred by an embittered speech made by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who had unfortunately been encouraged by his Conservative 
colleagues to remain in the Cabinet and attack the Govern- 
ment’s policy from the inside. He took them at their word, 
and criticized the Chancellor’s proposals with venom both 
from the front Government bench in the House of Commons 
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and outside the House subsequently at a meeting. His 
Conservative colleagues having allowed him to think himself 
indispensable, he has made a bid for the Liberal Leadership 
by producing all the prehistoric arguments on which that 
obsolete party relies in fiscal matters. Mandarins being a 
class apart, it is impossible to tell why the retention of Sir 
Herbert Samuel, Sir Donald Maclean and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair should have been thought worth while. They are 
not men of weight in this country, and abroad no one has 
ever heard of them at all. Anyhow, they have dished them- 
selves permanently by their action, for the two first-named 
only got into Parliament with Conservative votes, begged 
for them by Mr. Baldwin at the General Election, and these 
will not be accorded to them again, while Sir Archibald 
Sinclair had no opponent. With regard to the Samuel 
arguments, they were answered by Mr. Runciman on January 
9th in a capable and well-ordered speech, which was all the 
more convincing because Mr. Runciman is a recent convert 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s views and is not an old and tried Tariff 
Reformer. No one who knows the subject can pretend to be 
satisfied with fiscal arrangements which leave the greatest 
agricultural products out of the scheme. The farmers will 
pay a duty on feeding stuffs, and yet the finished meat and 
bacon will come in free, while a doubtful thing called a 
“quota ” is offered to our producers in lieu of protection for 
wheat in grain. But incomplete as the plan is, it is at last a 
plan, a thing we have been without for 80 years. Many 
agricultural products are protected, barley and oats among 
the number, and we see a general tendency to move in the 
right direction. Without the presence of two men in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Lord Hailsham, we 
should never have got so far. Without Sir Henry Page Croft 
and his 350 stalwarts the determined men in the Cabinet 
would have been powerless. It was the knowledge of the 
big battalions that brought the wagglers and waverers along. 
It is vital that Sir Henry should keep his army drilled, for 
they will be wanted. The Press generally admires men of 
no opinions ; Sir Henry has therefore not had the credit he 
deserves. He will be perfectly indifferent to this, for he 
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knows that it is the lot of all leaders who have any consistent 
views of any kind to be called extreme. 


THE Government’s Agricultural policy, only touched on in 
outline by Mr. Neville Chamberlain on February 4, was 
, developed at greater length by Sir John 
— Gilmour on February 11 in a well-considered 
statement. The policy gives no immediate 

protection to producers of bacon, meat, wheat in grain, all 
of which products compete in the home market against 
foreign goods often sold under cost price, and as these are the 
staple of farming, much disappointment was felt at the Govern- 
ment programme, and this disappointment would crystallize 
into resentment were it not believed that the Government 
is reserving these great matters until the Ottawa Conference. 
It is realized that English farmers cannot know where they 
are until the Empire policy is decided, and our very much 
disappointed farmers may be prepared to wait until then. 
But not longer. Should the Government have an attack of 
cowardice about staple products the results would be serious. 
A large part of our premier industry is nearly bankrupt. 
During February English wheat has been sold as low as 
24s. a quarter, while the price for fatted pigs gave the farmer 
no return. Farmers all over England and Scotland, and 
particularly in the grain countries, do not know where to 
turn for cash to settle their most pressing debts, while rent, 
in many areas, is a thing of the past, although tithe is not. 
But although no immediate help is to be given to the stock- 
breeder and the pig farmer, the latter has been told that 
assistance will be forthcoming and that a tariff may be 
imposed when the bacon industry has reorganized itself and 
can show that it will be able to supply a certain proportion 
of the national needs, while the quota and a guaranteed 
market has been promised for wheat. Sir John Gilmour 
told the House that he was prepared to consider the placing 
of a higher duty on foreign malting barley than on foreign 
feeding barley. Even as it is the 10 per cent. on barley and 
the 10 per cent. on oats and on potatoes will help the arable 
farmer. While the duty on tinned milk from foreign countries, 
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on which the country spent over three million pounds last 
year, and on butter will undoubtedly help the dairy farmer. 
Last year we spent fifteen and a half million pounds on 
butter from Denmark alone. Sir John Gilmour has an- 
nounced the intention of the Government to set up a 
committee to produce schemes for marketing milk and milk 
products. One of the undoubtedly difficult matters the 
Ministry had to decide was the question of maize. Stock 
breeders and pig farmers use it largely ; enough can, in time, 
be got from the Empire to supply all our home requirements ; 
but if the farmer had to pay more for his maize he would want 
more for the products of the maize, and at present the stock 
breeders must live on hope. It is important that we all 
should recognize that the whole matter of prices and remunera- 
tion to all producers is a currency as well as a tariff question. 
We are suffering from the fatuous mismanagement by the 
Bank of England and the Treasury of our monetary problems. 
That Melbourne, Ottawa, Calcutta and Cape Town should 
also have gone on to the Gold Standard, shows that advisers 
overseas are as ignorant as advisers at home. Cape Town 
remains on the Gold Standard even now, but this is a matter 
of racial politics and has nothing to do with the Bankers, 
who have at last found out that dear gold means cheap 
commodities, and cheap commodities mean no profits for 
producers. 


For the convenience of our readers, we recapitulate the 


provisions of the Importations Bill :-— 
The 10 per cent. duty applies to all imports with 


The Tariff the following exceptions :— 
ata Imports from British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Glance mandated territories are entirely free. 


Imports from the Irish Free State, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland, India, and 
Southern Rhodesia are free until November 15th next, pending 
decisions of the Imperial Conference at Ottawa in July. 

Imports to which duties already apply will not be subject to 
the additional duty, but those upon which duties were levied 
recently under the provisions of the Abnormal Imports Act will 
become subject to the 10 per cent. general duty when the present 
orders expire. 
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Imports on the Free List which are entirely exempt from duty 
whatever their source include :— 
Gold and silver bullion and coin; unset precious stones. 
Wheat in grain (not flour). Meat of all kinds, fresh, frozen, 
or chilled (not tinned meat). Live animals. Fish of British 
origin (not fish caught by foreign trawlers). Tea, Maize. 
Raw cotton, flax, hemp, wool, hides and skins, and rubber. 
Iron and tin ores. Scrap iron and scrap steel. Sulphur. 
Mineral phosphates of lime. Sulphur. Radium compounds and 
ores. 


Newsprint and wood pulp. 
Newspapers, periodicals, printed books, and printed matter. 

A special Tariff Advisory Committee which is to be established 
will have power to make recommendations for :— 

Adding or removing goods from this free list. 
New rates of duty higher than the 10 per cent. general rate in 
respect of any class of imports. 

The Board of Trade will have a separate power to impose additional 
duties to a maximum of 100 per cent. (in addition to the general duty) 
on imports from countries which adopt discriminatory tariffs against 
British goods. 

It is thus seen what a revolution is about to take place in 
our fiscal system, for the Bill will be an Act before this 
reaches our readers, the Mrs. Partingtons in and out of 
Parliament having no more power of preventing this 
momentous change than the lady whom they so greatly 
resemble. 


THE people who focus on to Parliamentary affairs have been 
made extraordinarily happy by the gossip which has resulted 
. from the Cabinet agreement to differ. The 

ord — attack of a Liberal Minister (Sir Herbert 
Samuel) upon the policy of the Government ; 

the very shrewd and convincing answer by another Liberal 
Minister, Mr. Walter Runciman, who castigated him up hill 
and down dale; the speech of a junior Minister, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, at a public meeting demanding the resignation of 
the said Sir Herbert ; the “‘ leak ” which allowed a newspaper 
to publish the fact that Conservatives originated the idea 
of the dissentient Ministers remaining members of the Govern- 
ment, with powers to attack the Government from inside— 
all this gossip and back-chat has made the Tadpoles and 
Tapers happy in spite of the shock given to their sense of 
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decorum. Out of many legends and tales which are forming 
the staple in the clubs we select the narrative which is 
obviously the truth, or very near it. When the time for 
taking the great step towards Protection, agreed in principle 
so long ago as at the formation of the National Government, 
it seemed probable to their colleagues that Viscount Snowden 
and Sir Herbert Samuel were not likely to resign on the 
matter of tariffs. They were prepared to shrug their shoulders 
and let the Protectionists try a remedy which they themselves 
did not believe in. But just before the final decisions were 
taken Mr. Lloyd George returned home after his trip abroad, 
breathing, it is said by those in touch with him, fire and 
slaughter on the heads of the Samuelite members of the 
Government, and especially on that of their leader. At the 
same time, Sir Donald Maclean, Minister of Education, 
stiffened very considerably in his opposition to Protection, 
and in this he was supported by Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secre- 
tary for Scotland. Both these Ministers were prepared to 
resign. Now, if the life-long Free Traders, Lord Snowden 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, stayed on while these two quite 
obscure members of the Government resigned, it would have 
been farewell to Sir Herbert’s Liberal leadership. He was 
therefore obliged, however reluctantly, to throw in his lot 
with them. Lord Snowden’s attitude was much the same. 
He was even more reluctant to leave than Sir Herbert Samuel ; 
still, he felt he could not stay if they went. Faced with the 
defection of four colleagues, whose places could only have 
been filled by Conservatives, Mr. MacDonald put all the 
pressure of which he was capable on his Conservative col- 
leagues to modify their Protectionist programme. But 
this was already very much watered down to suit 
the Free Traders, and the more stalwart Conservatives 
in the Cabinet were not prepared to water down 
policy, which they believed to be essential, any further. 
The Cabinet was actually breaking up, and_ the 
arrangements necessitated by the resignations were almost 
settled, when the suggestion was made that the 
Ministers should remain, agreeing to differ. The four jumped 
at theidea. There was never any question of Mr. MacDonald’s 
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leaving the Government, and those who value our good name 
think that the four dissentients would have done better to 
leave an Administration they could now only weaken. They 
are not men of any special qualifications for office. Sir 
Donald Maclean was a Liberal organiser ; Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair was Mr. Churchill’s private secretary for three years 
when the latter was a Liberal, and was also chief Liberal 
whip in 1930; Sir Herbert Samuel cannot give strength to a 
Government whose policy he disagrees with, and he is not a 
man with gifts of leadership. Lord Snowden owes his 
reputation to his powers of hitting out in his speeches ; he 
has never given any signs of being valuable in counsel or 
administration. None of the four men are likely to con- 
tribute anything to the discussion on our National and 
Imperial affairs. Three of them are known to be Inter- 
nationalists, and the other, Sir Archibald Sinclair, is, so far, 
an unknown quantity. Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald 
Maclean were returned entirely owing to Mr. Baldwin’s 
instructions to Conservatives, who will not again be likely to 
vote forthem. The instinct which made Sir Henry Page Croft 
and Mr. Amery support the Conservative candidate opposing 
Sir Donald Maclean is now seen to have been a right 
one. 


On February 9th the division list showed which Liberals 
were for and which were against the proposals of the National 
Government. First of all, we should say that 


ie fst the majority was composed of 408 Conserva- 
Liberals tives, 31 Simon Liberals and two Samuel 


Liberals, Doctor Hunter and Mr. Leckie, two 
‘* National’? members, Admiral Campbell and Mr. Craven 
Ellis, and one Independent, Sir Ernest Graham Little. The 
minority were made up from 43 Socialists, the Lloyd George 
family, three Independents, and the well-known crank, 
Colonel Wedgwood, one Simon Liberal, Mr. A. C. Curry, 
member for Bishop Auckland, and 26 Samuel Liberals, who 
followed their leader and his two leaders into the Lobby 
against the National Government. We give their con- 
stituencies as well as their names, as it is very important 
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that the voters, who played up so magnificently in October, 
should know who is doing what at this all-important 


juncture : 


Mr. R. Bernays 
Mr. F. Briant , 
Mr. R. T. Evans ... 
Mr. Dingle Foot .. 
Mr. Isaac Foot 


Mr. F. Kingsley Griffith ... 


Sir Robert Hamilton 
Sir Percy Harris ... 
. Holdsworth 

. B. Janner 


. H. Hayden Jones 
. W. McKeag ... 

. E. L. Mallalieu 

. G. Mander 

. D. M. Mason ... 
jor H. L. Nathan 
. E. H. Pickering 


BP i i 


Mr. J. de Rothschild 
Mr. Graham White 


Major Mackenzie Wood ... 


Mr. E. Young 


. Harcourt Johnstone ... 


Bristol North. 
Kennington North. 
Carmarthen. 

Dundee. 

Bodmin. 
Middlesbrough West. 
Orkney and Shetland. 
Bethnal Green South-West. 
Bradford South. 
Whitechapel. 

South Shields. 
Merioneth. 

Durham. 

Colne Valley. 
Wolverhampton East. 
Edinburgh East. 
Bethnal Green. 
Leicester West. 
Dewsbury. 

Wrexham. 

Isle of Ely. 
Birkenhead. 

Banff. 
Middlesbrough. 


In not one of the above constituencies was a Conservative 
standing, or very few of these gentlemen would have found 
their way to Parliament. The spectacle of an Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (Sir Robert Hamilton) voting against a 
measure which gives Colonial goods free entry into our 
markets, while putting a tax on their foreign competitors, 
will be noted all over the Empire with profound regret. 
This Minister sits for Orkney and Shetland, and was returned 
unopposed at the General Election. Mr. Isaac Foot, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Mines Department, was also un- 
opposed. Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, a whip, was another 
member, connected with the Government, to vote against 
them. It is to be hoped that in all the constituencies whose 
names we give, as well as in those of the three Cabinet 
Ministers, electors will get together in order to see that 
candidates who can be relied upon to support the National 
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Government will be run against those who have shown 
themselves to be unreliable. 


THE Japanese entered Chinchow on January 3, thus com- 
pleting their penetration of Manchuria. The circumstances 
ascites of their occupation of the province are briefly 
that they own the Manchurian Railway, and 
have a position given them by the treaty with China of 1915, 
which, although theirs by right has never, in fact, been con- 
ceded to them. The Railway was unable to operate owing to 
brigandage, while Japanese were being robbed and murdered 
without redress, and their trade boycotted. China being in 


chaos, they could get no remedy from the soi-disant Govern- 


ment of that distracted country. The march of the Japanese 


} 
i 


troops was not resisted by the Chinese army, which has | 


withdrawn behind the Great Wall and Southern Manchuria is 
in Japanese hands. In Northern Manchuria the situation is 
more obscure, but Japan having declared that she was not 
annexing the Southern province and that she would maintain 
the policy of the open door, and having besides an unanswer- 
able case for her intervention, only the Pacifist fire-eaters of 
the British Isles showed any desire to interfere with her. The 
League of Nations was content to send a Commission to 
‘“‘report.”” The Americans, who fear the Japanese, were to 
some extent placated by very conciliatory statements issued 
in Tokio and it is a striking fact that a well-known American, 
Mr. Willis Abbot, who has recently returned from Manchuria, 
warmly defended Japanese action in the American Press. 
According to him, the Chinese authorities have constantly 
violated the provisions of the Treaty of 1915, have encouraged 
hatred and boycott of the Japanese and that no diplomatic 
protests were of any use at all. The Japanese have, according 
to him, no territorial ambitions in Manchuria, and they will 
simply assist in the establishing of a stable and treaty abiding 
government. This impartial statement should off-set some 
of the violent anti-Japanese propaganda that is going on in 
this country. It would seem desirable in the interests of the 
whole world that brigandage and disorder should cease over 
a great province, and the fact that Japan has a great interest 
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in maintaining her trade with Manchuria should not blind us 
to the fact that civilization owes her a debt for taking on the 
job of restoring law and order. It is absurd for the Americans 
who seized Cuba and the Philippines, and for the English who 
have so often intervened to give good government to a chaotic 
country, to look askance at Japan, who is doing what any 
orderly government must do when it is alongside dangerous 
and prolonged misgovernment. 


AFTER Japan had dealt with Manchuria she felt that half 
her battle was over, but only half. The boycott against 
her trade in Shanghai still constituted a very 
serious menace to her national existence. 
All that diplomatic representation could do 
had been tried, but the chaos in China, where there is no 
central power, made it difficult for the Chinese, even if they 
had wished to call off the boycott, to do so. The Japanese, 
therefore, sent a naval squadron to Shanghai, with marines 
who began to land on January 23rd, and the Japanese 
Admiral demanded from the Chinese authorities the cessation 
of the boycott on Japanese goods and trade generally. No 
satisfactory answer was obtained and Japanese aeroplanes 
therefore bombarded Chapei, the thickly-peopled Chinese 
town that lays outside the International Settlement. Since 
then, and up to the time of going to press the fighting has 
gone on, the Chinese having resisted tenaciously and the 
Japanese forces, now greatly increased by the arrival of 
over 20,000 troops, have seized various points of vantage 
from which the Chinese troops have no likelihood of dis- 
lodging them. The International Settlement has been re- 
inforced by the arrival of four English Infantry battalions 
sent from Hong Kong, and a force of American Marines. 
Ships, British and American, have also arrived on the scene. 
One difficulty which at present oppresses neutrals is caused 
by the Covenant of the League of Nations. It was clearly 
set out by Professor H. A. Smith, Professor of International 
Law at the University of London, in a letter to The Times 
on February 11th, from which high authority we quote, as 
it is as well that we should realise what anomalies are per- 


The Fighting 
in Shanghai 
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petually being created by newly-constituted bodies which 
supersede, without replacing, ancient laws and sanctions. 
After saying that “it would not be easy to find any modern 
example of hostilities being developed to the scale of the 
present operations at Shanghai without invoking the parties 
in a formal declaration of war,’’ the Professor continues :— 
A state of legal war at once brings into operation the law of neu- 
trality. In previous wars it has been established that the International 
Settlement in Shanghai is neutral territory in the strict legal sense, 
and this has important and beneficial results. It means that belligerent 
warships cannot remain in the port for more than 24 hours, and bodies 
of combatant troops entering the territory must be disarmed and in- 
terned. 


After referring further to the old usage, Professor Smith 
continued :— 

The reason for the present anomalous and dangerous situation may 
be found in the provisions of the League Covenant, as they were inter- 
preted by the Council in 1923. Under Article 12 a State which “ resorts 
to war”’ without waiting for either an arbitral award or a report by 
the Council is guilty of violating the Covenant, and this violation at 
once renders it liable to the penalties specified in Article 16. On the 
other hand, its right to take violent measures of coercion without 
declaring war seems to be sanctioned by the Corfu precedent of 1923. 


The judgment of “10 eminent jurists,” consulted by the 
Council is here quoted. It was apparently unanimous that 
a country might use ‘‘ coercive means ” without a declaration 
of war under certain unspecified occasions. “In 1923,” 
the Professor reminds us, ‘‘ The Council evaded the necessity 
for making any recommendations” (our italics) as, of course, 
it is bound always to do when any real issue is before it. 
In the present imbroglio, Professor Smith suggests that the 
“‘ best thing to do is to insist upon the combatants declaring 
a legal war and thus enabling the neutral powers to protect 
their undoubted rights under the settled rules of the law of 
neutrality.” In other words let us clear ourselves in the 
present emergency as much as we can from the fearful tangle 
made by Geneva rules. This appears to be the best way of 
protecting the International Settlement in Shanghai, a place, 
we should remember, of the greatest possible importance to 
British Trade, 
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Wuat is the International Settlement in Shanghai? People 
sometimes talk as if foreigners going to China had refused 
to mix with the Chinese and had walled them 


The |. selves into a town of their own. The reverse 
International ; ‘ ? " 2 
Settlement is the case, and this was lucidly explained in 


a letter to The Times on February 10th, by 
Mr. John Smith, until recently in business in China and the 
Chairman of a Committee of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, and also of a Committee in the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Shanghai : 


What is now known as the International Settlement in Shanghai, 
was primarily an area of mud flat set aside by the local Chinese 
authorities for foreigners to live on, as they were not wanted in the 
Chinese city. Separate areas were granted to different nations, and to 
obviate the necessity of several Administrations the British, American, 
and Japanese co-operated to make one large concession, known as 
the International Settlement. The Settlement developed from that 
mud flat, until to-day it is one of the largest ports in the world, and, 
presenting as it did an oasis of safety in the troubled times in China, 
it naturally attracted a large Chinese population, who settled down 
there to such an extent, that the boundaries have twice had to be 
enlarged. The new territory also is administered by the Municipal 
Council, and I would lay stress on the fact that this area was set apart 
for the express purpose of providing land for these foreign nationals 
to live on. 


In Mr. Smith’s opinion it was the formation of an anti-Japanese 
association with headquarters inside the International Settle- 
ment which finally caused the Japanese, who had suffered 
great provocation, to take action in Shanghai. After the 
very anti-Japanese tone of many correspondents, it was 
interesting to see, what in the view of an eye-witness, was 
the strength of the Japanese case : 


Japanese cargo was confiscated within the Settlement and stored 
within the Settlement. Chinese merchants trading in Japanese goods 
were attacked and kept under restraint in a Chinese temple within 
the Settlement, which through an act of courtesy on the part of the 
Municipal Council was left under Chinese jurisdiction. The Japanese 
Consul protested against this movement in what was in effect their 
own territory, but the Council appeared unwilling to take any 
action. Further confiscations of cargo were reported daily, and the 
Japanese protested again to both the Municipal Council and the Chinese 
authorities in Greater Shanghai, but, obtaining no satisfaction from 
either, Japan protested officially to the Nanking Government, and 
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warned the authorities that, provided these activities did not cease, 
she would be unwillingly compelled to call upon her garrison of Marines 
to protect the property of her nationals. There was no adequate 
response, and there were several instances in which, to my knowledge, 
Japanese Marines were called upon to protect, and in some instances 
recover, property attacked by the Anti-Japanese Association. 

What is quite certain is that having drawn the sword the 

Japanese will not sheath it until they get satisfaction for 

their grievances. 


On the outbreak of hostilities in Shanghai, the Americans 
became alarmed for the immediate safety of their nationals 
.., there, and for the future of their trade with 

ag Britain’s China, for nothing is more certain than the 
fact that the American cannot compete against 

the Japanese once the latter is in control. Remonstrance 
from Washington having failed to stop Japanese pressure 
on the Chinese city of Chapei, Washington suddenly became 
very attentive and conciliatory to London. The essential 
result of this is not known, but there is every reason to 
suppose that in the International Settlement the English and 
Americans are working very well together at the extra- 
ordinarily difficult task of preserving a neutrality that is 
not yet a legal fact. Had Great Britain not thrown over 
her alliance with Japan to please the Americans at the time 
of the Washington Conference, she would be in a much stronger 
moral position. Had she not disarmed to the point of real 
weakness, she could have taken a loftier tone. As it is we 
much hope that our Foreign Secretary realises the danger 
of our position in the Far East, in that part of the world 
where we were once paramount, and where we are paramount 
no longer, and with regard to Japan, once our ally, now 
distrustful of us. There is nothing Washington would like 
so much as to get with us into a row with Japan, and then 
edge out leaving us in the front line; the American game is 
clear, and it is to be hoped we shall not play it according 
to American rules. We still have great interests in the 
Far East, even if we have thrown away the principal means 
of defending them. Our Shanghai trade is still great and 
we cannot afford to lose it, and whatever may be thought of 
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the British Government, the individual Englishman and 
Scotchman stand higher in Eastern consideration than the 
men of any other country. 


TELEGRAPHING to the Daily Mail on February 6th, Captain 
Richard Wood, M.C., compared Shanghai to Armentieres 

in 1916. Town life and amenities in close 
Ties proximation to fighting were near together 
at Shanghai then just as now in the Eastern town. In 

1924, the last time there was fighting near 
Shanghai, Captain Wood had to disarm 7,000 Chinese soldiers 
who sought refuge in the Settlement. At present the British 
companies of the Shanghai volunteers have a proportion of 
war heroes almost higher than that of the regular battalions. 


. . . its Intelligence officers are Major Hugh Martin, 
D. S. O., the Oxford Rugger Blue and Scottish international, who is 
annisted by Mr. A. L. Dickson, M.C., and Mr. Gilbert Snow, both 
formerly of the London Scottish. The only two Regular officers are 
Colonel N. W. B. B. Thoms, D.S.0., M.C., of the New Zealand Staff 
Corps, who as a Commandant served in South Africa and the Great 
War, including Gallipoli, and Captain J. W. Hinchcliffe. 


The corps now numbers 2,000. 


The second in command is Major T. E. D. McMichael, an American, 
educated at Harrow, who became a naturalised British subject in 
order to join in the Great War ; he served in the Westminster Dragoons. 
The liaison officer is Captain G. E. Marden, M.C., who served in the 
Middlesex and Essex Regiments and the Royal Flying Corps, while 
the Assistant Adjutant is Colonel, now Captain, Cosgrave, D.S.O., 
the Canadian Trade Commissioner, who did distinguished service in 
the First Canadian Division. 


We may be perfectly sure that men of the type named above 
will give a good account of themselves whether in peace or 
in war. 


OnE thing has forcibly struck those who know anything of 
military affairs. In order that four extra battalions of infantry 

should be sent to Shanghai from Hong Kong, 
aoe Reserves the whole system of army reliefs has had to be 
sell Factors reorganized. And, so low are the reserves kept 

for such contingencies as must constantly 
occur in a far-flung Empire, it has been found necessary, in 
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order to supply the place of an Infantry Battalion detained 
in the Far East, that the Ist Battalion of the “Coldstream 
Guards should go to Khartoum. What people are anxiously 
wondering is whether this means that the Brigade of Guards 
is the only Reserve for the whole British Army at home and 
abroad, for, if so, the position is indeed a critical one. We 
fully realized that the fighting Services, on whom the security 
of many parts of the Empire rests, were cut to the bone, 
but if we have no reserves, then the cutting may be said 
not to have gone merely to the bone but through it, and to 
have severed the limb. For how can an army do its work if 
there is nothing behind it? We read the daily demands of 
the Disarmament Press for still further reduction in our 
Army and Navy. These organs are also calling for “ action ” 
to be taken about Japanese military operations round 
Shanghai. What that action is to be, neither they nor any- 
one else could tell us, any more than the Manchester Guardian, 
which is asking why the Council of the League of Nations is 
not coming to a decision, can tell us what decision the League 
could come to, except to do nothing, and to pretend to ignore 
the warfare in the East? The moment the League takes 
action on any vital emergency, such as the present one, it 
will split. The League only exists on condition of doing 
nothing of any importance. It is because of this and because 
of the danger of assuming that it can ever do more than 
“‘inquire”’ and “‘ report” or send a note of enquiry, as it 
has done to Japan, that we have steadily refused to regard it 
as a machine for ensuring or even promoting peace. The 
people who, in the face of the visible impotence of the 
League of Nations Council, continue to persuade them- 
selves and others that Great Britain should rely upon 
the Genevan body to maintain world peace, are taking 
upon themselves a truly awful responsibility. They will 
not be held guiltless, when trouble comes, of having 
assisted to weaken their country. In the meantime it is to 
be hoped that our military and naval authorities will press 
upon the Government the great dangers run by the whole 
Empire in the present depleted conditions of men and 
material. 


vers 
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OnE of the principal burdens shouldered by Europe since 
the War is the burden of perpetual Conferences at Geneva 
and elsewhere. These time-wasting gatherings 
are continually meeting to discuss matters that 
would be more expeditiously dealt with by the 
old-fashioned methods of direct dealing between individual 
Governments, or by Ambassadors’ meetings. Instead of the 
old plan of private talks which had some obvious defeats, 
we now have “open” conferences which seem to have no 
merits; for speeches designed for home newspapers’ con- 
sumption are made by delegates from the different Powers, 
and the tone of every statement is heightened for the benefit of 
a distant audience. If we are to believe the evidence placed 
before us by the Press, these gatherings must be very 
expensive. There are said to be 2,400 delegates, staff and 
attendants, at Geneva at the present moment attending a 
Disarmament Conference, of which Mr. Henderson is the 
Chairman, presumably because he represents no one but 
himself, and each Power has, as chief delegate, a Cabinet 
Minister, supported by a host of technical advisers. No one 
supposes for a moment that any decisive results will be come 
to as the result of this crowd at Geneva, although we are 
told that the Conference is likely to last for months. In 
the meantime the Swiss are the only people to be con- 
gratulated, for, in the absence of their usual winter visitors, 
the 2,400 at Geneva will materially help their hotel industry. 
The Conference started with an interesting and rather unusual 
advance towards candour, made by the French delegation, 
of which Monsieur Tardieu was the chief member. The 
French have never believed that the League of Nations, as 
at present constituted, would preserve peace, any more than 
The Hague Peace Court, founded in the same intention, early 
in this century, on the initiative of the Czar of Russia, was 
able to preserve it. They have always felt that a talking 
shop, with no sanctions behind it, could do nothing but talk, 
inquire, report, and this is actually what has occurred. But 
France is in Europe, her lot is bound up with her neighbours, 
not all of whom can be trusted, so, in order to see whether 
the English nations, the Italian people, and the Germans 
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really meant what they said, and whether they wished to see 
the League made into a strong and operative body, the 
French delegation, in the name of their Government, an- 
nounced on February 5th that they would put before the 
Conference the following proposals, which, if they were 
carried out, would effect a revolution in international relations. 


THE French approach the question rather with the idea of 
strengthening the League of Nations than of weakening its 
component parts, the nations that compose it. 
Briefly, their proposal is that civil aviation 
shall be internationalized and members of the 
League only to be allowed to build and freely use machines 
of non-military value and fixed tonnage. The League of 
Nations alone to dispose of heavy bombing machines. States 
adhering to the League to pledge themselves to place their 
aerial forces at the disposal of the international body ; other 
naval and military materials of a certain kind also to be 
placed at the disposal of Geneva. 

Batteries of heavy long-range artillery, vessels carrying guns of 
more than 8-in. calibre or of more than 10,000 tons; submarines of 
more than N tons. In the fourth place the plan provides for the 
creation, by contributions from each signatory, first of an international 
police force to prevent war, and, secondly, of a first contingent of 
effective troops to come to the assistance of any State victim of 
aggression. This force will be at the disposal of the League of Nations, 
which will organize its command. 


The French 
Plan 


(Times, February 6th.) 


Following on these very important proposals are a new code 
of rules drawn up for the protection of civilians in war time, 
which rules cover aerial bombardment and coastal bombard- 
ment. France affirms the importance of the provision for 
mutual help mentioned in the various Pacts and Covenants, 
but adds that hitherto these have always been interpreted 
along the lines of least resistance. Finally, their proposal 
concludes :— 
The present Conference offers the greatest opportunity which has 
ever occurred for a definite choice between a League of Nations dis- 
posing of an executive authority and a League of Nations paralyzed 


by the intransigence of national sovereignty. France has made her 
decision ; she asks that other nations should make theirs. 
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These proposals have been received very coolly everywhere, 
and in Germany with great hostility. The Germans, it is 
known, are preparing their revanche with gas and bombing 
planes. These are the arms they propose to use in future 
wars when they renew their attacks on civilization. We 
should have thought that our Pacifists would have been 
interested in proposals the carrying out of which would place 
so much power in the hands of an International body. But it 
looks as if their pacifism was not so powerful as their pro- 
Germanism. 


THE Conference at Geneva, having viewed the divers plans 
suggested by the various nations, of which the French plan 
was much the most fundamental, has now 
broken up into committees and commissions, 
where the proposals will be considered in detail. 
We in Great Britain, as the only great Power which has 
already disarmed, are vitally interested in the pledges that 
may be made by our public men, as we can afford no further 
depletion of our exiguous forces. Let us first of all see what 
we have already cut down, taking our Navy first. Our 
cruiser force, since the London Naval Conference, is limited 
to 50, many of which are obsolete; our destroyer force is 
174, of which 138 will be over age in 1936. Our modern 
submarine force is 54; Italy has 52; the United States 71, 
Japan 71, and France 81. We have only 15 capital ships. 
Our naval personnel has been recently very heavily decreased, 
while that of foreign navies has been very much increased. 
Our armament plants are being scrapped so that we cannot 
replace either ships or material. Our proposals at Geneva 
are that 25 per cent. all round should be cut from armaments. 
But we start very much lower down than other nations, and 
to none of these, as to us, is the sea the main artery of 
existence. In military affairs we have reduced to danger 
point, and, as we have recently seen in regard to the moving 
of four battalions to Shanghai, we have no reserves. Unlike 
us, France has not forgotten the War. She will not sacrifice 
her security. If we will guarantee her security, she will 
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disarm, not otherwise ; she knows, as we apparently do not 
know, that gas warfare cannot be stopped. It was for- 
bidden by The Hague Convention of 1907, but Germany 
disregarded the laws of nations in this as in other matters, 
and used it in the Great War. She will do so again. In 
the air Great Britain was, at the end of the War, the first 
and is now the sixth Power. And when all is said and done 
at Geneva, there remain two nations, the two largest in the 
world, the U.S.A. and Russia, who are both outside the League. 
In the U.S.A., threatened by no one, expenditure on arma- 
ments has greatly increased. In Russia, threatened by no 
one, there is an army of 842,000. This can only be intended 
for purposes of an attack on European civilization, and you 
cannot expect the neighbours of Russia to disarm in the face 
of this menace. 


Tue Session of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva has 
provided the usual crop of by-products in this country. All 
the well-meaning fluffy-minded people have 
got together with all the anti-patriots and 
cranks, with all the ex-conchies, and they are 
raging together up and down the country, and holding 
meetings everywhere. Ordinary people know very little of 
this intensive work always going on in our midst, financed 
no one knows how, and chaperoned by quite respectable 
people, who would be very surprised if they exactly knew 
what company they were in, or what interests they were 
promoting. The confusion of thought is often made manifest 
in the resolutions passed which call upon Great Britain to 
lead the way in further disarmament and add riders to the 
effect that she should use her influence to “ terminate” the 
fighting in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. How we are to 
affect matters in Shanghai is not stated, and no wonder. 
For, if we are unable to bring influence to bear in the Far 
East, it is because we have disarmed to such an extent that 
we no longer count as a great Power. What is the use of 
our endeavouring to persuade belligerents to stop fighting 
when we have no means of supporting our advice? We can 
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neither send troops nor ships, and our material is so low that 
we cannot replace what is wasted. We could not defend 
the International Settlement at Shanghai without the help 
of other Powers, and we, therefore, in giving advice can only 
act with them and go as far as they do. Our pacifists cannot 
have it both ways, they cannot both disarm the peaceful 
nations, of which Great Britain is the most wealthy and 
important (we cannot use the most powerful) and have peace 
in the world. The pacifists must choose whether they want 
peace or disarmament, they cannot have both. If they want 
peace, paradoxical as the matter sounds, they must be ready 
to fight for it. But we suspect that more than half the 
excitement the pacifists get into is due to the fact that in 
the next war the non-combatants will be gassed and bombed. 
In the last war the coward was safe—in Dartmoor and else- 
where—in the next war he will have some of the dangers of 
war brought to his door. It makes him very bitter to think 
that it is not only the soldiers who will suffer, but that all 
may be called upon for an equal sacrifice. It is the men 
who do not mean to fight who form the spearhead of pacifism. 
They are out to save their skins and, experience shows, that 
self-preservation makes people very lively. Our more re- 
spectable pacifists are to blame for their company, and they 
would do well to reflect on whether there is a right and a 
wrong in the world and whether their consciences will always 
absolve them when passing on the other side, which is the 
policy they propose for Englishmen in perpetuity. 


FOLLOWING an adverse vote in the Senate the French Govern- 
ment resigned on January 16. Monsieur Laval, the out- 

going Premier, was unable to form a govern- 
a. of ment and the task was entrusted to Monsieur 
Government ainlévé, who tried for two days to compose a 

Cabinet. On his renunciation, Monsieur Tar- 
dieu, Minister of War in the Laval Cabinet, undertook the 
task, and has succeeded, taking himself the post of Foreign 
Affairs. The following members of the out-going Laval 


Cabinet have joined him, the two first retaining their original 
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posts: Monsieur Flaudin, Finance, and Monsieur Blaisot, 
Public Health. Monsieur Laval is to be Minister of Labour, 
and Messrs. Paul Reynaud, Monsieur Frangois Pietri, Monsieur 
de Ribes, and Monsieur de Chappedelaine are also joining. 
Instead of a separate Minister for War, Marine and Air 
there is a Minister of Defence. This Cabinet is a “ carry- 
on” body, the elections being in May, but under Monsieur 
Tardieu, the strong man of France, there will be contin- 
uity both at Geneva and elsewhere in the French point 
of view. Since the War France has stood like a rock on 
her principles, She will continue to do so. 


THE highbrow fad, Proportional Representation, inflicted 
upon Southern Ireland at the time of the treaty which virtually 
. separated that country from the British Isles, 
a has retarded our knowledge of the General 
Election results, although this took place on 

February 16. In spite of the fact that counting was complete, 
except in Sligo-Leitrim, on February 18, the result is not yet 
known at the time of writing. There are three parties. The 
first is led by Mr. Cosgrave and is the Government party ; the 
second is led by Mr. de Valera, and is the Republican party, 
although how Southern Ireland could well be more republican 
than she is, remains to be seen. As we go to press Mr. de 
Valera is seen to have a lead. His party is supported by the 
gunmen, and, as the Irish Treaty was a British surrender to 
Irish gunmen, it is perhaps natural that the gunmen should 
want the sweets of office. The condition of Southern Ireland 
has given cause for alarm for some time for there has been a 
recrudescence of crimes of violence. To do Mr. Cosgrave 
justice, he believes in order, and he has kept the criminals 
under with a heavy hand. It is this that has caused the turn 
of popular feeling against him, for the Southern Irish have 
always, not only condoned, but actually admired murder, 
which they call by all sorts of other names. They have just 
invented a new name for it. During the General Election - 
one of the Government candidates was murdered, in Sligo- 
Leitrim, on the eve of the poll, thus necessitating fresh 
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arrangements and delay. It is characteristic that the 
Governor-General, in his proclamation postponing the meeting 
of Parliament on account of this murder should refer to it as 
“unforeseen events.” That is certainly a new name for 
assassination. Generally this is described in Ireland as 
** trouble,” but ‘‘ unforeseen events’ is even more refined. 
The Sligo-Leitrim constituency returns seven members and 
may affect the final result, but even without this added 
uncertainty, Proportional Representation will keep us guessing 
for a few more days. If the Irish try to run a gunman 
Republic, they are expected to repudiate the Treaty of 1921. 
In that case they will lose their Dominions status and prefer- 
ences, their nationals will lose the English dole, and Southern 
Ireland will become, in name, as well as in fact, a Foreign 
Country. In that case our main duty would be to Northern 
Ireland. That loyal province of the British Empire will be in 
a very exposed position, having a difficult frontier to hold 
against impossible neighbours. 


THE assassinations and attempted assassinations of British 
officials in India continue, but in spite of this, there is some 
India change for the better in the atmosphere. The 
egregious Gandhi is in prison, as is his English 
spinster follower, Miss Slade. It is curious how we occasion- 
ally breed this class of woman. Miss Emily Hobhouse was 
another of them, but she was only anti-patriotic—Miss Slade 
is said to have carried her abnormal infatuation against 
England to the point of becoming a Hindu, a strange thing for a 
maiden lady to do when you think what the tenets of Hindu- 
ism are. It is to be hoped that we shall, in future, hear less 
of these self-advertising persons now that the Viceroy shows 
some degree of firmness, and the Governors of Provinces are 
allowed to state that there will be no more parleying with 
rebellion. Bengal is not yet very settled, there is a “ no rent ” 
campaign going on among the peasants which leads to rioting, 
but the police have been told they will be supported. The 
Frontier is said to be quiet but Kashmir is still threatening, 
although the isolated districts, which are the most trouble- 
some, are said to be improving. On the other hand there are 
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three roving Parliamentary committees at work, and if that 
does not spell trouble in the future for both England and 
India, we shall be most agreeably surprised. It can never be 
said too often that the illiterate and hard-working Indian 
peasants, who form the bulk of the Indian population, want 
peace and good government. They have never known how 
to get these two blessings for themselves, nor do they know 
the source of any benefits that accrue to them. If they are 
given votes they will vote for the strongest-looking political 
entity in sight. They do not understand why, the English 
having governed them, and not having been driven out of 
the country, there should be talk of other masters; they 
imagine that, perhaps the English have grown weak, and, 
after all, they may be right. 


It has been announced in the Press that the de Beers Company 
propose to close the mines under their control, as the price 
: of diamonds has dropped heavily during the 
ee rley _ last few years owing to over-production. This 
decision spells ruin to the wholly British town 

of Kimberley which is the creation of the diamond mines, 
themselves organized and developed by Cecil Rhodes. Fifty 
years ago Kimberley was a mining camp, disorganized and 
uncivilized. Cecil Rhodes created the combination which 
enabled the diamonds to build a fine town, housing a splendid 
population, orderly and progressive, an oasis in a desert, a 
great centre of wealth and of development. The great de 
Beers Company in those days may be said to have been one 
of the principal factors for good in South Africa. It was 
de Beers that found the money for the first pioneering adven- 
ture into Rhodesia. De Beers that backed Cecil Rhodes in 
the great advance that gave Rhodesia to the British Empire ; 
de Beers that primarily gave the wealth for the Rhodes Trust 
that educates hundreds of young men, de Beers that laid 
the foundation of the Chartered Company. All through these 
years Kimberley, with its mines there and other well-managed 
diamond mines elsewhere, steadily created wealth and 
maintained a high standard of civilization. But Kimberley 
remained British, It had always been a maxim of Cape 
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Governments, in the days before the Union, that Kimberley, 
the wealth producer, making such a contribution to the riches 
of South Africa, and shouldering so large a share of the taxa- 
tion, was worth preserving. Successive governments, there- 
fore, kept a tight hand on possible future diamond fields and 
competition to the great mines was not encouraged. This 
was not only on account of the wealth derived from the 
Kimberley and Premier mining areas. It was also because 
indiscriminate mining led to infinite abuse and attracted a 
crowd of people to regions where there was no provision for any 
kind of civilized existence. Until the formation of the Union, 
therefore, the policy of Governments was not to proclaim 
fresh diamond areas. But the formation of the Union meant 
the dominance of the Boers. The Boers do not wish to preserve 
civilization, they have no objection to the appalling conditions 
of disorderly camps, and they do strongly object to the 
presence of great English communities, strong in order and 
discipline. So gradually fresh mining areas were proclaimed, 
new sources of diamonds were discovered, the Government 
itself undertook the exploitation of new mines in South-West 
Africa, and, as the unorganized and competitive mining areas 
got going, the old ordered and organized areas, where there 
are churches, sanitation, hospitals and schools, have been 
beaten by the camps where there are only drink shops and 
typhoid fever. No one who has not seen one of the new 
diggings can realize the appalling conditions they represent. 
It is humanity in its most degraded forms. English people 
will not live under such conditions, the result is the English 
go, and the more degraded Boersremain. Now under pressure 
of this competition the great corporation de Beers is to close 
down. It is a triumph for General Hertzog’s racial policy 
and a set-back to South African civilization. 


We have received the following letter, recently written 
from the U.S.A. by a resident who is well qualified to speak 
of affairs in that country. 

“In no circumstances that I can imagine, could 
Hoover lose the nomination by the regular Republican 


Party, because the repudiation of him as a candidate 
would mean the acknowledgment of the failure of his administration. 
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I believe that there is no case on record in which a President has not 
been nominated for a second term, though, of course, as will probably 
happen this time, it does not follow that the President will be re- 
elected. I believe that it is undoubtedly a fact that no President 
has ever been so cordially disliked by his own Party as Mr. Hoover, 
He, poor man, is entirely unfitted in every way for the office that he 
holds. He may be a good engineer, but he seems to be utterly lacking 
in personality, very susceptible to criticism, and I fancy his mentality 
is not very great. He reads his speeches in a manner that reminds 
one of a schoolboy reading a laboriously-prepared essay, and he is 
even less appealing than Mr. Coolidge. . . . Of course, Hoover went into 
the White House under the egis of the bankers, and he has never 
been able to remove his gaze from Wall Street. He admires wealth, 
and that he likes to be surrounded by it is evidenced by his Cabinet. 
For three years he has smilingly assured the people that prosperity 
was ‘‘ just around the corner,” and only now (when he has awakened 
to the fact that his Party will probably be defeated in November) 
has he begun feverishly to take steps to improve matters. The for- 
mation of the $2,000,000,000 Relief Fund means a heap of money 
for someone. . . . Of course, anyone with ordinary common sense could 
have foreseen the effects on this country’s export business of the 
stupendous Tariff. But election debts had to be paid and the Mellons 
and Grundys and other large manufacturers of ‘‘ Infant Industries ! ” 
demanded their pounds of flesh in return for their influence. I don’t 
know whether the Democrats will be able to select a good enough 
man to carry the country, or not. “ Al” Smith, but for his religion, 
could do it, and Roosevelt ought to have a good chance, though the 
politicians may prevent his nomination. Both of these men are honest, 
and I believe they both favour the repeal of the disastrous Prohibition 
Act, which has made the land an inconceivable cesspool of crime ; 
so much so that, even in this quiet country district, women are afraid 
to go out alone at night. . . . Here we are in a very bad way. There 
is no work for anyone and, though millions have been donated for the 
suffering, much of the money, I fear, sticks on the way.” 


It is a sanguine person who thinks that the vested interests 
of the bootlegger will be able to be conquered by any party. 
The Democratic party in particular has always been the 
party of words. Politics in the United States are very 
difficult for English people to understand, because they do 
not depend on the advocacy of changes in the law, as they 
do here. You may search the election addresses of Senators 
or Congressmen before you find any parallel to the addresses 
of British Parliamentary Candidates, except that promises 
of prosperity figure in both and denunciations of the opponent. 
No European country is as alien from us in its thought as 
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the U.S.A., and this shows clearly in everything to do with 
politics and, as our correspondent indicates, in the adminis- 
tering of money subscribed for relief. 


Ir is not a year since we mourned the loss of nearly the whole 
of the gallant crew of the Poseidon, one of H.M. submarines 
. sunk in the China seas by a Chinese tramp 
ee alty Steamer who ran her down. On January 26th 
last the news came that M2, one of our newest 
large submarines, with a full crew of seven officers and 53 petty 
officers and other ratings, had disappeared during manceuvres 
which were being held in the Channel and that the Admiralty 
had grave fears for the safety of allon board. For some days 
the place where the submarine had sunk could not be found, 
and our hopes that the gallant crew might be rescued turned 
to the settled conviction that all must be over with them. 
M2 was subsequently located about 50 deg. 31 min. N.5: eight 
miles from Portland Bill, after all chance of survival was 
over. The submarine lies where the tides make the work of 
raising her very difficult, although her aeroplane has been 
brought to the surface. The Admiralty has issued no state- 
ment, but the Press has said that the hatch, which opens 
and shuts to enable the aeroplane to leave the submarine, 
was found open, and the suggestion has been made that the 
M2 was struck by a heavy sea on coming to the surface to 
release the aeroplane, and, that the hatch having been opened 
the fraction of a moment too soon, the fatal accident occurred. 
We shall know in time what was the cause of the disaster. 
Nothing can make service in submarines anything but 
horribly dangerous. Nothing will make the profession of the 
Navy anything but one of sacrifice. All we can do, we, 
who are guarded and whose country is preserved by the 
constant and heroic service of the brave men who man our 
Navy, is to salute the heroes who dedicate their lives to our 
country, and by our vigilant support of essential naval 
requirements to see that our sailors are properly treated and 
that too much is not put upon them through the forgetfulness 
of our nation and the neglect of the essential defensive 
Services. 
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On January 25th the startling news was published that a 
riot had broken out at Dartmoor the day before, that the 
Governor had had a narrow escape, that the 
prison had been set on fire, and that troops 
had been called up to surround the prison. The Press sub- 
sequently printed photographs of police barricading roads, 
and we were told that cars approaching Dartmoor were being 
stopped and examined. There was an atmosphere in all this 
resembling the late lamented Edgar Wallace’s most exciting 
thrillers, and, perhaps, the whole affair was another instance 
of Nature copying art. For the mise en scéne was pure 
Wallace and so were the actors. The riot was quelled by a 
force of 50 police, no convicts escaped, and the Home Office 
instituted an inquiry with commendable promptitude, the 
Recorder of Bristol, Mr. Herbert du Parcq, K.C., being 
appointed to elucidate the matter. Mr. du Parcq reported 
on February 6th, and his statement shows clearly that, 
although our general prison system may be good enough on 
paper, it has some lacwne in practice which should be attended 
to at once. Mr. du Parcq does not blame the modern efforts 
to soften the lot of criminals while they are undergoing 
sentence for the occurrence, although he indicates clearly 
that some criminals are quite beyond the reach of humani- 
tarianism effort. The Governor, Mr. S. N. Roberts, a pro- 
moted warder, a well-meaning man, a believer in kindness, 
failed to cope with the situation when it became dangerous, 
not because he was kind, but because he appears not to have 
been the man for a tight place. He addressed the mutinous 
convicts, after their conduct had become threatening, in a 
speech which simply asked for trouble. It is a reflection 
on the Home Office administrators of our prisons that, 
at a time when the pick of the ex-Army and Navy 
officers could have been secured for such a post as 
Governor of Dartmoor, they should have placed a man 
evidently unfitted to forestall or deal with serious trouble. 
The Report did not censure him, but it pointed out 
that he had not the dominating personality required to 
cope with such an emergency as arose, while being 
at ordinary times “ zealous and conscientious in the 
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discharge of his duties.” In speaking of the rank and 
file of the staff, Mr. du Parcq states that the great mistake 
has been made of transferring officers from other gaols to 
Dartmoor because they were believed—though not proved— 
to be unreliable. The result is that Dartmoor—not popular 
with prison officers because it is in the depths of the country 
—has come to be looked upon as a punishment. The most 
serious matter brought to light was the fact that certain 
officers were “‘ guilty of irregularities and worse.”” A number 
of tools were found in the possession of convicts which could 
only have been smuggled in by some member of the prison 
staff. It appears that the Governor had been anxious for 
three months before the mutiny occurred, and that the trouble 
was brewing all that time. What comes out of Mr. du Parcq’s 
inquiry is the fact that the modern criminal is very different 
from the old one. He has enjoyed the blessings of a free 
education and has profited by it to perfect his weapons against 
society. Dr. S. G. Battiscombe, Senior Medical Officer at 
Dartmoor, refers to this class of criminal as “ real vicious 
brutes who were out for blood.” It is only fair to say that, 
out of 440 convicts, all of them confirmed criminals or 
dangerous criminals or both, the vicious brute does not 
predominate. The account of the actual riot makes painful 
reading, as though the high officials of the prison showed 
personal courage, they displayed no resource or leadership 
in the emergency when it was upon them. Even the decision 
to send for the Plymouth police was taken, without superior 
orders, by the Gate Officer, who also notified the Devon 
County Police and the Crown Hill Barracks. Without the 
prompt action of this subordinate officer, it is impossible to 
tell what would have occurred—the riot might have been 
successful and the prisoners might have escaped in a body 
and sacked Princetown. It is a truism that officers are 
responsible for the discipline of a regiment ; it is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to assume that the prison hierarchy is at 
fault somewhere, and that the overhaul, shown to be necessary, 
should include those higher officials of the Home Office who 
either made bad appointments or, if they made good ones, 
issued regulations which did not allow the work to be done 
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in a competent manner. There may be so much paper work 
in administration that everything else is lost sight of, and the 
public will want to know this and much more about the 
administration of our prisons, before they can feel satisfied 
that they are well managed. The accounts given by dis- 
interested visitors of the interior regions of these places are 
not calculated to allay alarm. 


THE Evening Standard of February 8th did a public service 
in publishing the text of a circular sent to all school teachers 
7a an in Elementary and Secondary schools by Sir 
nag 4 cols Donald Maclean (Minister of Education). This 
circular directs the attention of the teachers 

to the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, at present in 
session, and instructs them to speak to their scholars on the 
subject, begging them “ unite in securing the successful 
accomplishment of the object we have in view.” This 
phrase appears to have no meaning. Sir Donald Maclean 
goes on to say that “The Board will supply . . . further 
copies of the message, etc., including translations into 
Welsh.” The message itself, dated February 2nd, tells the 
children that their “opportunity for living joyous and 
useful lives in the future may depend on the Disarmament 
Conference”!!! Well, well, that appears to us to be a 
“ corker.” And “ you older boys and girls who are perhaps 
soon to leave school for work or for further study, I par- 
ticularly, even solemnly, urge on you two duties.” The first 
of these two duties, according to the Minister of Education, 
is an “attitude of mind which will be proof against the 
assaults of prejudice.”” We know that attitude of mind. 
The Archbishop of York has it. It means that you must be 
as ready to believe that Belgium invaded Germany as that 
Germany invaded Belgium. The second duty laid on the 
unfortunate children on whom the President of the Board 
of Education has laid his blundering hand, is that they 
“should cultivate a spirit . . . resolute to resist the on- 
slaughts of pain and disappointment.” This sentence is 
more obscure, but it looks as if the child was meant not to 
pick baby out of the fire when he falls into it, and not to 
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repine at baby’s early death, which could only have been 
avoided by running a risk himself. A question was asked in 
the House of Commons on February 11th about the circular, 
and the House was relieved to hear that Sir Donald Maclean 
had no present intention of issuing any further document of 
the sort. In the House of Lords, Lord Lovat on the same 
day elicited the information that in spite of the fact that the 
British Empire contributed 20 per cent. of the total cost of 
keeping the League of Nations going, no British builder or 
other craftsman is to help build the huge and expensive 
“ Palace of Peace’ at Geneva. The cost of which, originally 
estimated at £1,000,000, is to largely exceed this sum. We 
have more than once called attention to the scandal of the 
fact that the nations who default in their payments are still 
allowed the privileges of full membership. This can only be 
regarded as a form of corruption, and we hope that Lord 
Lovat will not allow the matter of the unfair neglect of 
British interests to drop. 


Mr. Lana, in New South Wales, having announced that there 
would be default on the interest due to bondholders in Febru- 
iii ary for the New South Wales loan, the Federal 
Government has stepped in to pay the sum and 
will no doubt take steps to recover the money from the 
defaulting State, for, it would be rather a tall order if the 
State that borrowed, and spent the money for her own pur- 
poses, should be relieved of the burden of the payment of 
interest. As a matter of fact, money invested in Australian 
Government loans is as safe as in any loans in the world, in 
spite of the fact that British financiers and British stock- 
brokers have not encouraged their clients to invest money in 
them. It shows to what extent the City of London is hypno- 
tised by the German Garrison that even purely British firms 
have been ready to extol Germany as a place for safe invest- 
ment (the German record being what it is) and have looked 
askance at Australia, which is inhabited by a decent debt- 
paying race—our own! The official as well as the public 
response to the Fiscal Policy of our Government in Australia 
has been most cordial. Empire Preference has been the 
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Australian Policy for thirty years and the conversion, though 
belated, of the Mother Country is hailed with profound thanks- 
giving. The Governor General, Sir Isaac Isaacs, opening 
Parliament at Canberra, said that ‘ 1932 


affords an unprecedented opportunity of making a definite advance 
in the direction of Empire trade reciprocity. New circumstances must 
be met with a new policy. That policy should be one of reciprocal 
Empire trade. The Commonwealth will be adequately represented at 
Ottawa, and the decisions there will be of great importance in relation 
to the future prosperity of the Commonwealth. The Australian dele- 
gates will take their part in the discussions not in a spirit of selfish 
bargaining, but with a determination to formulate policies that will 
prove to be of lasting benefit to the British peoples as a whole.” 


The Australian delegates chosen for Ottawa are men who are 
students of Empire trade, men who really bring to the subject 
profound knowledge and a genuine desire for the success of a 
policy of Empire Economic Union ; they are Mr. 8. M. Bruce 
and Mr. Gullett. 


THE appointment of Mr. S. M. Bruce, formerly Prime Minister 
in Australia, to be Australian Minister in England and also 
Australian delegate to the Ottawa Conference 
will be greeted with as much pleasure here as 
in Australia. It was foreshadowed in our 
January number. Mr. Bruce, although Australian born, is 
very well known in England. He is a Cambridge Blue and 
rowed in the Cambridge boat in 1904; he served in the 
British Army during the War and earned the M.C.; he has 
attended two Imperial Conferences as the Australian Prime 
Minister, and the speeches he made in this country in favour 
of Empire Trade and Empire Preference in 1923 made a 
powerful impression and contributed not a little to the 
conversion of business men to the policy we have recently 
seen adopted as that of the National Government. Mr. 
Bruce is a man of commanding personality and genial tem- 
perament, he knows the ropes inside and out, both here 
and in Australia; he has visited Canada and knows Mr. 
Bennett, the Prime Minister of that country. Altogether 
the Empire generally may be congratulated on so excellent 
an appointment. Both Mr. and Mrs. Bruce have hosts of 
friends in this country who will be enchanted to welcome 
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them and to see more of them both than their brief official 
or business visits here hitherto allowed. It is a good augury 
for our future relations with Australia that so excellent an 
appointment should have been made. 


THE Press, ever faithful promoter of political legends, is 
never tired of telling us that Mr. A., Lord B., Sir X.Y., are 
indispensable. “ It is felt that at such a time 


The Mr. Allbut must be at his post.” Or, very 
Indispensable best vk 
Ministers convincingly, “the presence of Lord Buttall 


at the Circumlocution Office is an assurance 
that matters will be in safe hands.” Or, and this is considered 
a clincher, “Sir X.Y. commands the respect of foreign 
countries in a way which it is hard to exaggerate. His loss 
from the Si Monumentum Department is unthinkable.” And 
immediately after reading the above one meets a Frenchman 
who says, “ Qui est Sir quel-que Chose, qu’est qu’il a donc 
fait ?”’ a question which is often quite difficult to answer. 
A short visit to the capital of any foreign country, and a very 
little conversation with its inhabitants would dispel the 
notion that any foreigners anywhere are influenced by our 
own or each other’s representatives. It is a peculiar English 
vanity to think that our public men are known and trusted 
abroad, and that they have influence in foreign countries 
owing to their personal charms. They have influence in 
foreign countries exactly to the extent that Great Britain 
has the power and displays the will to conduct policy in this, 
that, or the other manner. When the foreigner knows what 
we mean, which, owing to our perpetual smoke screen of 
International talk, he very seldom does, he judges our policy 
entirely from the standpoint of his own country’s interests 
and from no other point whatsoever. We may therefore 
take it that the vast influence of Sir X.Y. abroad is one of 
those legends kept solely for home consumption by our own 
mugs. It is a more imposing bit of humbug than the indis- 
pensability of the Ministers at home, for at home we are 
constantly having evidence that when A. and B. disappear 
for any reason, we get on without them perfectly. Take the 
illness of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He 
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had been warned that at some time an operation for Glaucoma 
would be necessary. Did he have it in the holidays? Nota 
bit. He tranquilly went into a nursing home in Park Lane 
just before the introduction of the Bill for imposing tariffs, 
which had split his Cabinet, and before the Disarmament 
Conference, which was bound to be in difficulties owing to 
the fighting in the Far East. He has been unable to read 
papers for three weeks, his colleagues have only visited him 
at rare intervals, and he has only been able to attend rare 
meetings of the Cabinet. Has it made any difference ? Not 
the slightest. Government Departments have functioned, 
Ministers have gone on differing publicly, Liberal National 
Ministers have wiped the floor with Liberal anti-National 
Ministers exactly as they would have done had Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald been looking on, and yet Mr. MacDonald is a 
good chairman and very attentive to Cabinet business. He 
is to have three weeks’ further holiday, and the snapshots 
taken of him re-entering and leaving his house look as if that 
would be none too long. Other Ministers have borne the heat 
and burden of the day in his absence, and some of them have 
proved to have had real competence for the difficult jobs they 
have in hand. But do not let us hear the blessed word “ in- 
dispensable” any more just yet, after the striking evidence 
we have had recently. It is too often mis-applied. 


On February 12 a very interesting ceremony took place in 
the Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral, where the King’s 

School boys and their juniors gathered to 
oe . hear a message from King’s School, Parra- 

matta, New South Wales. A hundred years 
ago the Bishop of Australia, Bishop Broughton, himself a 
boy of the Canterbury School, founded the first public school 
in the newly settled continent, and named it after his own 
school. In those days it had to act as University as well 
as school, and some of the original 60 pupils were men of 
26 or 27. The adventures of the boys getting to Parramatta 
from their homes in those days would fill books of adventure, 
they came from as far away as the Fiji Islands, and storms 
and floods often delayed them, while fights with bushrangers 
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were not uncommon. Rolf Boldrewood has described the 
Australia of those days; indeed, the Boldrewood family 
were some of them King’s School boys. What tenacity 
was required by Bishop Broughton to bring the school into 
being and to maintain it may be imagined. He could hardly 
have won through without the support of the Governor of 
Australia, Sir George Gibbs, himself a Canterbury boy, 
who seconded the scheme and upheld the school during the 
early years. Seated in ordered ranks in the ancient and 
splendid Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral, the 
decorously behaved youths of the parent school, the oldest 
Public School in England, founded as it was by St. Augustine 
in 597, listened to these stories of their offshoot at Parramatta, 
founded in 1832, from Canon Stacey Marks, a former head- 
master of the Australian school, who told them of the great 
100-years-old convict-built stone house, with walls 3 ft. thick, 
which still stands, of the older Government House, which is 
now part of the school, the group being the oldest inhabited 
houses in Australia. The gathering was told of the military 
zeal of the Parramatta boys, and of their splendid war record. 
Military training in order that they should be fit to serve 
when the need arises forms an important part of the school 
teaching. All this led up to the main object of the gathering, 
which was the exchange, by wireless telephone, of messages 
between the two Headmasters, Mr. Birley, D.S.O., from 
Canterbury, and his opposite number from Parramatta, and 
of messages between the two head boys, Scott being the head 
of the Canterbury School. The rousing cheers given at 
Parramatta for the old King’s School were most moving to 
hear. Is there any other instance of an English school being 
the godfather of a Colonial school and preserving the links for 
a century ? The company in the Chapter House included 
Canon Gardiner, who presided, and many old Parramatta 
boys. It was unfortunate that no official representative of 
Australia was able to come to so remarkable and interesting 
a meeting. In Australia the centennial celebrations lasted 
three days and were attended by the Governor-General and 
many other notables, while at Oxford the dozen or so old 
Parramattans dined together. 
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AN attempt made by the Syndicalists in Spain to upset the 
newly formed Republican Government by means of a General 
Strike, called for January 18, has failed. Senor 
Azana, the Prime Minister, and his Government 
acted promptly and strongly. The leaders were at once 
arrested, and this prompt action paralyzed the revolutionaries. 
All new Governments, founded on revolutions, are sooner or 
later put to the test of whether they can keep order. The new 
Spanish Republic has shown that it can maintain itself and 
that it is prepared to prevent the dislocation of private life by 
Communist chaos. Catalonia was the centre of the dis- 
turbance, in that Province alone did the strike reach any 
dimensions, although there was unrest and trouble in Spain 
until the end of January. The revolutionaries had made no 
secret of their intentions, as in other countries, there is 
machinery in Spain for settling industrial disputes, but the 
Spanish Syndicalists are more interested in political upheaval 
than in bettering the lot of the Spanish worker, and this has 
been made manifest by the tactics of the Revolutionary 
leaders. They endeavoured to use the Catalonian Catholics, 
who had grievances which had openly been manifested at 
Bilbao, but there is no evidence that the Catholics had any 
intention of taking illegal action and although they had 
allowed themselves to be involved with Revolutionaries, they 
will, no doubt, now that the Syndicalist movement has been 
unsuccessful, dissociate themselves from them. The Spanish 
revolutionaries themselves are well organised, and they are 
irreconcilable, their most experienced agitators being inspired 
from Moscow, whose Bolshevic agents helped to prepare the 
destruction of the Spanish Monarchy. Spain must now either 
maintain her present rulers or lapse into one of two extremes, 
a Dictatorship or Bolshevism. The Prime Minister, Senor 
Azana, is a man of undoubted ability and courage, his coolness 
during the days of trial, coupled with his determination to 
“proceed with . . . severity in maintaining the law” have 
added greatly to his stature. He has no easy job, his Govern- 
ment has, as yet, no tradition behind it and at present mon- 
archists and communists alike wish for the downfall of the 
Republic, while the Church has been snubbed and disregarded. 


Spain 
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Senor Azana’s chief strength lies in the support given him by 
the ‘“‘ Union of Workers,” a vast general trades union that 
supports the present regime. For the moment, the Spanish 
Prime Minister has won the trick, but it is impossible to say, 
in so politically fickle a country, what will be the ultimate 
outcome of the game. 


BELIEVERS in Free Imports are making a great point in their 
campaign against the National Government’s Policy of the 
fact that countries like the United States and 
Unemployment, Germany, with a high tariff, have also a 
Protection ge 
and Gold large number of unemployed. This is true of 
the U.S.A. during the last two years, and of 
Germany for rather longer, but will our Free Importers 
reflect that, while these countries have had unemployment 
since 1930, Great Britain has counted her workless by the 
million since 1921. In other words, when the deflationary 
policy, pursued by our statesmen, began to work its inevitable 
havoc, the havoc was greatest and most permanent here, 
where we have had free imports. The United States is in a 
very different case to ourselves, for until the end of 1929 
they had 11 years of unexampled prosperity. Germany’s 
case is also different. She inflated until her war debts were 
extinguished, staged a fraudulent bankruptcy, and then 
spent the money (our money and American money), pressed 
upon her by the German Jews of America and London, and 
subscribed by mugs in both countries, on a tremendous 
programme of building and industrial reconstruction. Ger- 
many is now up against a reckoning, for she is now being 
asked to pay her overdue treaty debts, and as the Germans 
have a deliberate policy of national repudiation, which is 
being abetted by the German Jews of New York and London 
who only want to see their own money back, the propa- 
ganda of unemployment figures is being developed for export. 
No one knows whether these figures are correct—they are 
put together for the consumption of people, chiefly English, 
who have learned nothing about German character, however 
crudely displayed, during the last 20 years. There probably 
are many German unemployed, but if there were not, we 
may be quite sure they would be manufactured. Germany’s 
unemployment is certainly not due to her tariff. If she had 
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buckled to, as the French did after 1872, she would now be 
out of the wood. The case of the United States is different. 
Their very high tariff is one of the causes of international 
dislocation, but it need not have been so, had our financial 
authorities not followed the American lead in currency 
matters. Our blind pro-Americanism and the ill-judgment 
of our financial experts are responsible for our return, in 
1925, to the Gold Standard. When we did this we cheapened 
the price of every commodity in the world, except gold, of 
which the Americans then held a practical monopoly. It 
suited the Americans to have the price of their gold holding 
enhanced, and our bankers were for the most part so 
prodigiously ignorant of their own business that they appeared 
to think that the raising of the price of gold was to their own 
interest, and at the time even our manufacturers failed to 
protest against a decision which spelt ruin to many of our 
industries. They know better now, but at what a cost have 
they learned their lesson! We see the price paid in India, 
in China, and above all in our own export markets of this 
immense blunder. But even though we have fiscal as well 
as currency troubles, our Free-Importing friends believe that 
the appalling mess we are in could be cured without changing 
our fiscal system. It is true that a tariff alone will not cure 
all our ills; a lunatic currency policy can ruin any system, 
but a tariff is the most important single factor necessary to 
help us to cure the appalling figures of unemployment, figures 
that date not from yesterday or three years ago, but from 
1921. A tariff is in fact the only means by which we can 
rectify our adverse trade balance, and the mere announce- 
ment of our intentions has already made France remove the 
15 per cent. extra tax she had placed on English coal. The 
very newspapers that denounce Protection in their leading 
articles announce that manufacturers of all European nations 
are sending business representatives to England to look about 
them for sites on which to build factories—factories that will 
employ English men and women, instead of foreigners. We 
have searched the speeches of Liberal Free Importers in vain 
for a single suggestion as to how our grave national difficulties 
are to be overcome if we do not adopt some form of tariffs, 
but they have no proposals to make. They think we should 
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leave matters alone! The Socialists, on the other hand, do 
put forward a plan. It is Nationalization of the land. And 
of banks, of mines, of factories. It is presumed that this is 
what the anti-National Liberals would prefer to a tariff 
system. 


THE directors of the Irish Hospital Trust have announced 
that the total gain to the Irish Hospitals’ Fund of the four 
? sweeps that have been drawn to date is 
Grecpetnkes  £2,009,776. The prize fund, on the other 
hand, was (approximately) £5,526,600. The 
hospitals have thus benefited very greatly. Two millions 
will go a long way, even in hospital expenditure ; the prize- 
winners have had a royal time, while the losers have had no 
end of fun, spending in imagination the thousands that never 
materialized. And who is the worse? No one but the 
chagrined interferers with all forms of human enjoyment— 
they must have been miserable. Here were millions of people 
doing what they liked, actually enjoying themselves, and the 
born bilious could not stop them. No wonder the statistics 
of jaundice have gone up. When shall we have the courage 
to change some of the laws that make England a laughing 
stock? We do not know under what legal heading this for- 
bidding of lotteries comes—probably under the gaming laws. 
And they were probably incubated by the same people 
as laws which make it an offence to play backgammon 
on a Sunday or to put a piano in a public-house without 
special permission from the licensing justices. Perhaps some 
active political philanthropist will take these matters up in 
their leisure moments, when they are not voting against Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his bitter-enders. 


Wirn “Cavalcade” and the French Show at Burlington 
House each drawing large crowds, it was fitting that the 

Compagnie des Quinzes, during their visit to 
B Femee the New Theatre, should have selected to play 

M. André Obery’s “ Bataille de la Marne.” 
The action starting with the first French sweep into Alsace, is 
swiftly followed by what seemed endless retreat, until the 
first curtain goes down on one triumphant German soldier. 
The second act shows the victorious turn of the tide, and the 
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play closes most effectively with trench digging, Paris being 
safe. The whole theme is treated impressionistically. The 
advancing Germans are represented by a German chorale, 
which grows loud or softens according to the action of the 
play. The French Army is represented by one officer (a 
delightful person) and six poilus dragging in retreat or rushing 
to the advance. Chief among other characters is a taxi- 
driver, who describes his dash through Paris loaded with 
soldiers. Most moving are the French peasant women 
turned out of their villages. They constantly think, and hope, 
that they have gone far enough, but the cannon forces them 
further and further back. Later, when the names of the 
recaptured villages are read out, the women, listening tensely, 
one by one they go off home. The acting and grouping of 
these women is admirable, each has an individuality. The 
great events of the war are described by a messenger, whose 
tremendous part, often a Homeric catalogue, never palled, 
so beautifully did the actor speak his words. One character, 
is the “Spirit of France,” with her first moments of awful 
doubt changing to despair. All the same, her unbroken 
spirit holds her children. And her smile of triumph when 
she hears her soldiers digging trenches was unforgettable. 
Some dramatic critics were put out by “ The Spirit of 
France’ because her language about France was “so un- 
English” and therefore unsuitable for a London audience. 
But even if these gentlemen were too insular to understand 
France and her national sentiments, their artistic sense might 
have made them see the classic beauty of the theme shown 
them, a proud country invaded by the hereditary foe. It 
may not seem “ quite nice ” to Englishmen to sing “ Britannia 
Rules the Waves.” But Frenchmen still believe ardently 
in France and wish her every good and greatness. But while 
some of the critics sneered there was one, Mr. James Agate, 
who described the audience as well as the play, and who said 
“There was not a dry eye” among them. The play is 
actually a very fine one and very well acted, with a perfect 
ensemble. It is neither military nor pacifist, it is the record 
of the emotions caused by an invasion. For those who wish 
to understand France, it is a fitting corollary to Burlington 
House. 
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LEO MAXSE 


[We reprint, by permission of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the 
following, which appeared in “ G. K.’s Weekly” of January 30th. | 


ENGLAND has lost in Leo Maxse one of the four or five men 
(for there were hardly half a dozen of them) who, at a certain 
crisis, displayed three characteristics ; first, that they tried 
to save the national power and policy, and especially the 
national tradition of Parliament, when they might still have 
been saved; second, that they alone believed that this 
might be done by telling the truth; and third, that they 
continued to believe in truth even when it really required 
courage. In all this, he and a few others stood absolutely 
alone ; not only in practice, but even in theory. The whole 
political world believed then, as it believes still, that politics 
is the one and only science in which it is not practical to seek 
for the truth, but only practical to seek for a falsification. 
The world believed then, and believes now, that falsification 
is the only way of avoiding explosion; as if, in another 
science, a chemist should declare that the only way to avoid 
an explosion was to give all his bottles the wrong labels. 
Maxse was an interesting man in a great many things; he 
was very right-minded about some things, rather wrong- 
headed about others; but the heroic and historic quality 
about him was that he stood in the small group that denied 
this universal faith in falsehood. It is rather remarkable 
that, outside this bond of an eccentric taste for truth, the few 
champions were of quite different types and traditions. 
Cecil Chesterton was formed by his experiences as a Socialist, 
and was all his life a social democrat, in the strict sense; a 
Labour man denouncing Liberalism as Capitalism. Hilaire 
Belloc began in the Republican Club, in the Stoic traditions 
of the old Revolution, writing of Robespierre and Danton ; 
remembering the French guns. Leo Maxse was a British 
Imperialist bound only to the British Empire; a Tory of 
the type called a Die-Hard. I can never understand why 
it should be a joke against a man to call him a Die-Hard ; 
certainly the other sort of Tory has earned the title of a 
Live-Soft. He was a really good partisan, and for that 
reason a thoroughly bad party man. For a good party man 
is not he who is ready to attack the other party ; but he who 
is ready to spare the other party, when commanded to do 
so by his own party. Maxse was bewildered by the brazen 
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amiability with which Balfour and the Tories systematically 
spared the other party. He himself may sometimes have 
tended, a little too much, to identify his patriotism with his 
party, and the corruption with the opposition. But he must 
surely have had his eyes opened by the time that Balfour 
told the House, in a beaming manner, that the Marconi Case 
must be judged differently when it affected members of the 
best club in London. Anyhow, with Maxse, even political 
prejudice followed upon moral principle. He did not attack 
corruption because it was Radical. He attacked Radicalism 
because it was corrupt. A man in his social rank must have 
known that it was not by any means alone in being corrupt. 
But he saw in the Marconi Case a great opportunity to 
arrest the general decay ; and he was right. It was perhaps 
the last occasion on which the English Parliament might have 
been saved. 

Where he was very nearly unique was in this; that he 
was not only capable of attack, but of tenacity. Long after 
other people had got used to the shock, he had not got used 
to the shame. In politics, there is so much excitement when 
a famous enemy is arrested, that it has died down long before 
he is punished; and consequently he is pardoned. Maxse 
could hang on like the proverbial British bulldog ; indeed, 
British as he was, there was something in him that is 
commoner in more militant and vigilant democracies. There 
was something eminently watchful about that dark vivid 
face and strong forehead ; and we, who lament the passing 
of so much valour and vitality and honour, can hardly persuade 
ourselves that he is not watching us still. 


G. K. C. 
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MANY VOICES ABOUT LEO MAXSE 


THE pages of this Review could have been filled twice over 
with the laudatory and deeply regretful words of contem- 
porary pressmen. We leave on one side the “ set pieces ” 
of the great newspapers, and give only a few quotations from 
the less conventional notices in the hope that these will 
interest his friends and readers. As the words of an eye- 
witness are always interesting, the first we quote from comes 
from the Cambridge Daily News, January 30th : 

“TI always remember Mr. Leo Maxse, editor of The National 
Review, as one of the two principal speakers at the first debate I 
attended at the Cambridge Union Society. This was in May, 1909, 
and the subject was Universal Military Service, a cause to which 
Mr. Maxse had devoted a large part of his life. His opponent was 
Mr. Hillaire Belloc, then an M.P., and the contrast between the two 
men of letters was very striking. The advocate of National Service 
was earnest in the extreme; Mr. Belloc was more concerned to make 
his hearers laugh than to advance serious arguments. 

Some notes I have by me of that old debate state that Mr. Maxse 
devoted the first ten minutes of his speech to a dissertation on Tariff 
Reform, and a vote given in favour of that policy in the Cambridge 
Union five years earlier. ‘‘ What the Union then decided,” he re- 
marked, “‘ England thinks to-day.” (Cries of ‘‘ Question.) He 
hoped if his universal military service resolution were carried it would 
not be another five years before it was put into effect. Actually it 
was five years later that the war started—the war that was to lead 
to compulsory service.” 

The writer adds that Mr. Maxse was 23 years ahead of 
Tariff Reform. And while we are at Cambridge, this thumb- 
nail sketch of his boyhood days, in Country Life, January 30th, 
is in the picture : 

“Much has been written of the serious work of Mr. Maxse’s life 
and the intense conviction with which he pursued his purpose. There 
was another and humorous side of him, too, which should not be for- 
gotten and has been touched upon in the Provost of Eton’s delightful 
book Eton and King’s. One of his achievements was in the great 
debate at the Union at Cambridge over the arrogating to themselves 
of full blues by the Rugby and Association football teams. Maxse 
was one of the chief orators for the football players and against the 
Boat Club who denied them the blue. His method of attack was to 
assume that the sacred letters C.U.B.C. stood for the Cambridge 
University Bicycle Club, and he thundered away against the pre- 
sumptuous bicyclists until the whole house was dissolved in helpless 
laughter.” 

And after this personal sketch, another, from the Sphere, 
January 30th, which gives a snapshot of his adorable wife : 
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““T have a picture of Leo Maxse which belongs to any week-end 
before 1922—the great drawing-room of some Conservative leader’s 
country house. At the piano, surrounded by a group of men, Mrs. 
Maxse looking like an angel and playing like St. Cecilia; in a far 
corner, Leo Maxse, jesuitically hissing into the ear of the very victim, 
whom he had spent a happy week in castigating for next month’s 
National, the scandal of the administration and the doom in store 
for the country.” 


We take exception to the word “ jesuitically,” which must | 


have been a slip of the pen. 

The most ‘pungent pen”’ of the day, says the Yorkshire 
Post, which also calls him the Alan Breck of Journalism. 

In France all the leading newspapers, Parisian and Pro- 
vincial, saluted, with leading articles, the passing of one of 
the rare English writers who understood anything of European 
politics. His acumen on the Dreyfus case was recalled, his 
understanding of France. It is realised in France, even more 
than in England, what a loss civilization has suffered in the 
disappearance of this champion of rectitude. One quotation 
will give the gist of these articles, all signed by eminent 
journalists. We give an extract from an article in the Echo 
de Paris of January 24th, which appeared under the heading 
“Leo Maxse,” not only for its appreciation of Mr. Maxse, 
but for the masterly analysis of the “‘ beatitude Victorienne.” 

‘* Pour mesurer la force de son caractére, la ténacité de son dessein 
il faut se représenter ce qu’était la béatitude victorienne dans les 
derniéres années du XIX°* siécle. Nos voisins d’outre-Manche 
crotaient réellement avoir découvert le ecret d’une prospérité sans 
fin, d’une prospérité qui, pour étre en premier lieu celle de leur pays, 
ne pouvait manquer de correspondre 4 la volonté de la Providence 
et, par conséquent, d’apporter au reste de l’humanité le plus grand 
bonheur possible. I] fallait du courage pour dire et répéter a tout 
un peuple satisfait qu’il se leurrait, qu’il vivait sur des formules 
périmées et qu’un terrible réveil lui était réservé. 

‘Leo Maxse eut ce courage. Depuis 1893, il dirigeait la National 
Review. Parcourant |’Allemagne, en 1899, il avait eu le sentiment 
du danger. Désormais, les hommes, les événements furent interprétés 
relativement a ce danger. Les dénounciations véhémentes de 1’écrivain 
n’étaient pas seulement tournées vers le dehors. Avec une égale 
assiduité étaient dénoncées les idées paresseuses et faciles régissant 
les finances, l'industrie, le commerce et la gestion impériale.”’ 


And the article ends: 


** Leo Maxse avait raison. Et nous ne pouvons oublier qu’il servit 
fidélement 1’Entente cordiale, seul instrument éfficace de la paix 
européenne aujourd’hui comme hier.” 

And on this note of grave warning, the warning Mr. Maxse 
himself repeated continually, we end this brief collection of 
quotations from his contemporaries. 


SSNS a 1 


THE 
VINDICATION OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


I onty once had the privilege of speaking with Joseph 
Chamberlain for any time alone. It befell me as acting 
Editor of the Outlook, a weekly review owned by Mr. Sidney 
Goldman and edited by Mr. Garvin, who at that moment 
happened to be away. The Outlook had been Henley’s 
organ, a literary review. It was now in the main political, 
and was challenging, in support of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Spectator’s weekly sermon on Free Trade. Mr. Chamberlain 
had asked me, a fledgling both in journalism and politics, to 
come and see him at his room in the House; and I remember 
arriving in the outer lobby and waiting while the priests of 
the temple performed long and intricate rites with a small 
green card. At length the signal was given to let me in. 
I followed a guide whom I do not remember at all, but I made 
up my mind that I was Dante and he Virgil, and that we 
were passing through one of the strangest purlieus of the 
next world. We emerged first into a crowded inner lobby 
tenanted by some with an air of important permanence, 
traversed by others with hasty steps and a no less important 
air of “‘ What-I-could-tell-you-if-I-only-had-time!” Thread- 
ing our way through that shifting throng, we plunged 
into long, high corridors, in which there flowed a con- 
stant stream of people, showing all the outward marks 
of great political consequence, and reached the head of a 
small staircase up which the strange Victorian dusty-plush 
air which filled these purlieus seemed to be driven by a 
bufera infernale, a whilrwind from below. Virgil stepped 
down into it with fearless tread ; I followed with a thrill of 
expectation running through my veins. We seemed in a 
moment to be facing a little door. Virgil knocked, threw 
it open, and disappeared. I went through it in a dream, 
and there was the man who stood for all that mattered in 
my youthful political firmament. 
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He was seated at a writing-table, his familiar face as 
clean-cut as the pictures always showed, with energy in every 
line; his figure, for his age, almost youthfully slender and 
alert. I was courteously moved into a chair, and made 
mysteriously to feel that I was of real importance, an active 
and valued colleague, in his great campaign. He asked me 
gravely how I thought it was going, as though he set a high 
opinion on my views. He could have seen little in me but 
youth ; but that was the arbiter to which he knew he appealed, 
and, like all really great men, he could read the currents 
working under the surface of events. I answered—as all his 
supporters at that moment would—“ If only we could have 
a general election at once!” He agreed, and added quietly 
(I well remember the tone and, as I believe, the actual words) : 
**T have the Prime Minister’s word that he is with me, and 
that he will ask for a dissolution at the earliest possible date.” 
And then I listened to him dealing concisely with the state of 
national opinion and the circumstances of his campaign. 
He seemed to feel, though he did not admit, that his leader, 
Mr. Balfour’s course was not yet fixed, and that the general 
election which he was urging would in fact be delayed. 


For one reason and another, it unhappily was. We were 
told that the continuance of the Ministry in power alone 
stood between us and some mysterious danger in the state 
of foreign affairs—a standing excuse with Governments 
which do not wish to look a domestic skeleton in the face. 
There was also a controversy on education—Mr. Lloyd 
George was defying Church and State. Mr. Balfour’s 
mind on the fiscal question was a glass which no man 
could read or in which all men saw what they pleased. 
Drift—drift—drift—the months went by; and what with 
one thing and another there was no election till 
January, 1906. When it came, the Unionist party, and 
with it Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign, suffered the retri- 
bution which always falls on Ministries which simply 
linger, and falls with double virulence on those which 
linger after a long tenure of power. The figures do not 
require recall, A tidal movement of national opinion 
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swept Campbell-Bannerman and the Liberal Party into 
office and the whole world had been transformed by the 
cataclysm of war before any part of Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
dream won its way through Parliament into law. And even 
so the way was long. It is already thirteen years since the 
Armistice, and in all that post-war period there was only 
one moment—just before the general election in 1923—when 
it seemed possible that the support behind it might be 
sufficiently broad to make its realization secure. Once 
again, however, the opportunity faded like a mirage, and 
nine more years have had to pass before the day of achieve- 
ment dawned. Twenty-seven years, and perhaps a little 
more, since I listened to the prophet of that dawn in the 
little room to which his resignation had relegated him, at 
bottom of the stairs. 


It is interesting to try to assess both the loss and the 
gain of that long delay. We need not believe that the 
general election which was lost in 1906 could have been 
won in 1904 or 1905 in order to rewrite completely the history 
of the remaining years before the outbreak of war. A much 
less sweeping Liberal victory there would certainly have 
been; probably, too, Mr. Chamberlain’s accession to the 
Unionist leadership in place of Mr. Bonar Law’s; and 
possibly even instead of the two stalemate elections of 1910, 
a Unionist victory which would have just made it possible 
to give Imperial preference effect. Would history so 
rewritten have been all gain? The arguments in favour 
of that view are strong. The aim of national self-sufficiency 
was growing steadily upon the Dominions every year, and— 
until quite recently—the scope of effective mutual preference 
proportionately less. Industries have now been established 
throughout the Dominions in active competition with ours 
which might never have been established had the policy of 
preference been carried into real effect a generation ago. 
It is impossible to assess the value which might have been 
derived from that policy, had it been in force in the years 
immediately following the war. 


These are powerful arguments. But there are arguments, 
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I think, even more powerful upon the other side. Nothing 
in the world could, I believe, have greatly modified the 
Nationalist movement in the Dominions during the last 
thirty years. It was necessary for those young nations to 
reach their present status, and to be fully conscious of having 
reached it, in order that a movement towards any form of 
closer Imperial co-operation should have sufficient weight 
behind it to achieve any great result. The issue, indeed, 
still lies open. We shall know at Ottawa in July, and I am 
convinced that the event will justify Mr. Chamberlain’s 
faith. But having been much in the Dominions both before 
and since the war, I doubt whether the same confidence 
would have been justified at any earlier stage. Nor is that 
all. The war closed down our export trade. Manufacture 
for their own needs was forced on many of our customers, 
including the Dominions, in forms which they had never 
contemplated before. Could preference have altered this ? 
I do not see how it could. On the contrary, it seems likely 
that the sterlization of trade by the war might have made 
havoc of any system of preference established in the 
pre-war era. These reflexions are highly speculative. Others 
may work them out another way. But this at least is certain, 
that they do not all support the view that the delay of a 
generation has been sheer loss and no gain. 


Yet another aspect of the matter is even more comforting. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself did not believe that it would be 
right or wise to impose the great change of system which he 
advocated through a majority elected on purely party lines 
and against an Opposition of normal strength. Could 
anything approaching the type of majority which he desired, 
breaking through party affiliations, and thus becoming 
national in character, have been secured in his time? We 
cannot tell. His fighting life was closed with tragic sudden- 
ness, at a moment when the political world was changing 
fast and opportunities were opening which his inspired 
leadership might have seized most effectively. But the 
Unionist Party was divided, and it was suffering from the 
deep fatigue of nearly twenty years of continuous power. 
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The country was in the grip of a strong anti-Imperial reaction. 
The last passage of his last speech was a recognition of this fact, 
though he protested that the true spirit of the country was 
not in those who then held power. “One thing,” his words 
rang, “‘ I will say, and I say it in your name; these men, at 
any rate, do not represent the working-classes of England, 
and never yet in our history, or in the history of the British 
race, has the great democracy been unpatriotic.” These 
words were spoken at Bingley Hall, the scene of more than 
one of his greatest speeches, in Octcber, 1906 ; and they were 
followed by a closing passage which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has very rightly recalled in a recent letter to The Times : 


The union of the Empire must be preceded and accompanied, as 
I have said, by a better understanding, by a closer sympathy. To 
secure that is the highest object of statesmanship now at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, and, if these were the last words that I were 
permitted to utter to you, I would rejoice to utter them in your presence 
and with your approval. I know that the fruition of our hopes is 
certain. I hope I may be able to live to congratulate you upon our 
common triumph, but in any case I have faith in the people. I trust 
in the good sense, the intelligence, and the patriotism of the majority, 
the vast majority, of my countrymen. I look forward to the future 
with hope and confidence, and 


** Others I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toil shall see.” 


No one who was stirred by the splendid faith of that 
great passage—the peroration not merely of a speech, but of 
a life—can have failed to rejoice that it was given to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, his son, on the 4th of last month, to 
launch at long last on a full tide of national approbation and 
goodwill the policy of which his father laid the keel in 1903. 
But could the conditions in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
spoke have been realized by any possibility in his father’s 
time ? I do not see how they could. It was borne in on 
me at the interview which I have described—and the 
impression remains vivid after twenty-seven years—that 
Mr. Chamberlain knew from the outset that the nation 
would not be won to his policy during his own life. The 
conditions which he postulated were too hard for quick 
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achievement ; yet he stated them unequivocally in Glasgow 
on October 6th, 1903, in the second speech of his great 
campaign, three years before the end: 


In the first place, let me say one word as to the method in which 
this discussion is to be carried on. Surely it should be treated in a 
manner worthy of its magnitude, worthy of the dignity of the theme. 
For my part I disclaim any imputation of evil motive and unworthy 
motive on the part of those who may happen to disagree with me; 
and I claim equal consideration from them. I claim that this matter 
should be treated on its merits—without personal feeling, personal 
bitterness, and, if possible, without entering upon questions of purely 
party controversy, and I do that for the reason I have given ; but also 
because, if you are to make a change in a system which has existed 
for nearly sixty years, which affects more or less every man, woman, 
and child in the kingdom, you can only make that change successfully 
if you have behind you not merely a party support—if you do not 
attempt to force it by a small majority on a large and unwilling minority, 
but if it becomes, as I believe it will become, a national policy in 
consonance with the feelings, the aspirations, and the interests of the 
overwhelming proportion of the country. 


Joseph Chamberlain was a realist. He looked the world 
in the face, and what he said he believed. It is inconceivable 
to me that he said this without meaning it, or having said it, 
believed that it would be realized in his own time. All the 
more splendid the breadth of his faith. Never, surely, 
was a statesman’s faith more triumphantly justified. 


It is his great impulse, carried forward over many years 
by devoted supporters who took their first inspiration from 
him, that has at last won this country to belief in his ideal. 
But to assess his achievement only by the influence he has 
exerted on English opinion would be to overlook an essential 
part of his work. I travelled a good deal in the Dominions 
between 1906 and 1914, and I can testify to the fact that 
Chamberlain’s name, alone among those of British statesmen, 
was universally known. He was indeed a household word 
as no English statesman before him had ever been, and his 
influence on the development of opinion oversea was profound. 
Lord Milner paid in May, 1906, a memorable tribute to the 
part which he played in the Colonial Empire as chief of the 
Colonial servants of the Crown. The occasion was a dinner 
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given to Lord Milner himself by a host of friends who were 
determined to show their scorn of the abuse heaped upon 
him before, during and after the general election of that 
year. The day was Empire Day. Replying to the toast 
of his health, Lord Milner said : 


‘* T cannot but feel that it adds greatly to the interest of this gather- 
ing that you have chosen to hold it on Empire Day, and that the chair 
is occupied by a statesman who has done more than any man living 
to give new life to the aspirations of which Empire Day is the expression. 
No doubt there are reasons of a personal kind why I must be especially 
appreciative of the part he has taken in the proceedings to-night. 
During more than six eventful years he was my political chief. And 
I well remember the impression which he made in all those who served 
under him. Lord Rosebery has eloquently said of the elder Pitt that 
‘there was that in him which made every remote soldier and blue- 
jacket feel, when he was in office, that there was a man in Downing 
Street, and a man whose eye penetrated everywhere.’ My Lords 
and gentlemen, there was a man in Downing Street in my time, and 
there was that in him which made every remote servant of the State 
work with better heart and a keener purpose, and made the colonists, 
with whom Downing Street has often been a byword for bureaucratic 
rigidity and aloofness, believe in a new Downing Street full of vigilance 


and sympathy.” 


No Englishman who has held high office in the Indian 
or Colonial Empire can fail to realize how much that tribute 
means. But it was not merely those who were his immediate 
subordinates that Joseph Chamberlain’s mind and character 
encouraged and inspired. He was that rare thing, a practical 
administrator who had the power of moving multitudes. 
The lack of such men is one of the chief troubles of democracy ; 
for those who can sway crowds seldom know what wisely 
to do with their influence, and those who know what to do 
cannot sway the crowd to give them power. Joseph 
Chamberlain had the double genius, and he left his mark 
on multitudes who had never seen him or heard him speak. 
In the speech from which I have already quoted Lord Milner 
made reference to that also. He had, he said, more in mind 
than an administrator’s “ personal causes for gratitude ” : 


“TI am thinking of what we all owe him, all of us, at least, who 
look beyond the Empire as it is to the Empire as it might be, for the 
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immense impulse he has given to the thoughts and sympathies and 
movements which make for the more effective union of the scattered 
communities of the British race. I know that in the practical applica- 
tion of that great idea everything as yet remains to be done. ... 
But the disappointment which one feels as the years pass and one 
grows older, and nothing happens, does not alter the fact that the 
idea is silently growing all the time. The surface waters are agitated 
hither and thither, but there is a strong undercurrent which may yet 
carry the ship into port. And the younger nations, I believe, are 
more affected by it than we are. They are moving if we are not. 
There is the most hopeful signs of the times, and it is due in great 
measure to the new spirit infused into the relations of the Mother 
Country with the Colonies, and of the Colonies with one another by 
the broad-minded policy, the keen sympathy with colonial aspirations, 
the intense faith in the race, which characterised the administration 
of Mr. Chamberlain. By his generous treatment of the Colonies as 
equals he swept away the old idea of ascendancy, which they regarded 
with suspicion, and gave a great impetus to the new idea of partnership, 
which appeals alike to their interest and to their self-respect.” 


As a young man of no account who had wide opportuni- 
ties of discovering at first hand what the “‘ man in the street ” 
throughout the Dominions really thought, I have no 
hesitation in saying that this tribute was profoundly true. 


The first test came with the declaration of war. The 
underlying unity of the Empire was then revealed in a flash. 
As Mr. Lloyd George once said in an inspired moment, it 
“altered the history of the world.”” But who can say what 
the sentiment of the Dominions might have been in 1914, 
had Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the Empire guided English 
statesmanship from 1886 onwards into the new century, 
and had the anti-Imperial reaction of 1906-1914 not been 
preceded by twenty years of almost unbroken constructive 
Imperial feeling and work? In that movement Joseph 
Chamberlain was not alone. It owed much to the influence 
here at home of some oversea statesmen, of whom the most 
dynamic was Cecil Rhodes. It owed a good deal also at 
some critical moments to Lord Rosebery’s vision and 
eloquence. But Lord Rosebery failed to achieve the leader- 
ship when his early and even his later promise led many of 
us, young men at that time, to expect ; and among Unionist 
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statesmen Joseph Chamberlain in this connection had no 
peer. 


No doubt since the war until the present moment 
reaction has been in full swing. There are good reasons for 
that. Many of the younger men who would have carried 
on the torch were killed, and political development has been 
held in check by a terrible gulf between the pre-war and 
post-war generation which few men of the right age and 
capacity were left to bridge. The mind of the country, 
moreover, was deeply fatigued ; and both the older genera- 
tion and the new became the victims of a strange political 
antinomy which is only just beginning to lose its hold. On 
the one hand, they urged wholeheartedly that the nations 
must recognise a common interest greater than that of any 
single nation or community or race, and they gave a deep 
devotion to the League of Nations as the practical expression 
of that faith, On the other hand, they lapsed into a 
nationalism blinder, narrower and more exclusive than had 
been conceived before—a nationalism so perverted that it 
has almost destroyed the normal processes of economic life 
and brought our civilization to despair. In the world at 
large this perverted nationalism is still apparently dominating 
events ; the leading democracies cannot yet work effectively 
together, though they have everything to gain in the present 
economic collapse by joint action on common lines. But 
within the British Empire the narrower nationalism has 
spent a good deal of its force. It is probably true that Joseph 
Chamberlain made too little of its strength in his own time. 
Richard Jebb’s ‘“‘ Studies in Colonial Nationalism,” published 
in 1905, were a revelation at that date to the old school of 
Imperialism ; and time was needed, in all that touched 
the sense of national self-efficiency, for a wider appreciation 
to grow. But Joseph Chamberlain saw beyond the mists 
of his own time to the needs of the next age, and through 
the strange political vicissitudes of the last eighteen years 
the impulse given by him has held together a determined 
body of disciples who now at last have vindicated their own 
faith and his. It is strange that the strongest advocates of 
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great changes of policy seldom have the fortune to carry 
their measures themselves. Almost always it is the centre 
of politics which takes the action of which they have been 
the pioneers. This has happened in the case of Imperial 
preference. But men like Mr. Amery and Sir Henry Page 
Croft, doughty champions who bore the brunt of the fight 
when it was hardest, may console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that Cobden was not a member of the Government 
which carried the repeal of the Corn Laws, and that neverthe- 
less posterity has not underrated the part which he played 
in bringing that great change to pass. The centre has moved 
like a tide, as it always must to bring about any great change 
in our settled ways, and it is something for the pioneers 
that one of Joseph Chamberlain’s own family was the first 
to lay the measure effecting it before Parliament. 


The practical ideal of co-operative commonwealth of 
free nations in truth now holds the centre of political thought ; 
but the ideal is still vague, and it must not only maintain 
but strengthen its hold on central opinion if its progress in 
the minds of six very different democracies is to be sure. 
In the Dominions the main obstacle between it and realisation 
is nationalism in one form or another, nationalism jealous 
of its independence, nationalism anxious to develop industry 
part passu with agriculture whatever the cost, nationalism 
too ready to be persuaded that economic co-operation spells 
_ individual sacrifice. But two factors have greatly moderated 
this all-pervading sentiment. No one in the Dominions, 
on the one hand, can now reasonably feel that constitutional 
equality between the Mother Country and them has not been 
fully achieved. The result is that some Dominion nationalists 
who until lately suspected in all measures of closer co-opera- 
tion the cloven foot of centralization and dominance, have 
now become active protagonists of the co-operative ideal. 
I am sure that everyone with any acquaintance among 
representative men oversea must have come across striking 
examples of this change. They are marked not only in 
politics but in journalism. And this movement is reinforced 
by the hard lessons of our present economic situation, which 
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is teaching all young countries that the primary industries 
on which in the first place their welfare depends are dependent 
themselves on world-conditions which single nations cannot 
control. Yet the suspicion that national industrial develop- 
ment is being unduly sacrificed is always easy to arouse ; 
and there are plenty of interests to keep it anxious and 
alert. No system of preference can consequently be sound 
and firm that thwarts any line of industrial development 
which, with due consideration for the interests of all its 
producers, a Dominion can profitably pursue. Lord Milner 
was at great pains to emphasize this during a tour which 
he made in Canada before the war. “I should like,” he said 
to the Board of Trade at Montreal in 1908, “‘ to make this 
point of view perfectly clear”: 

‘‘ The principle of preference, and the reasons for it, I should define 
as follows: In the interests of the Empire as a whole we are bound 
to desire the greatest development, in economic as in other respects, 
of every part of it. Itfollows that every part, which like any of the 
self-governing dominions is a distinct and independent economic unit, 
must be free, as indeed they are all free, to shape its fiscal policy 
according to its own special requirements with a view to the fullest 
development of its own wealth and productive power. The same, of 
course, applies to the United Kingdom itself.” 

The point may hardly seem to require argument now; 
but some of our statesmen still talk of “‘ mutual sacrifices.” 
The true basis of preference is not mutual sacrifice but 
common gain. 

In this country the opposition to Imperial preference 
which is still evident comes from the opposite pole of thought. 
(I do not speak of doctrinaire Free Trade, which will exert 
no influence at Ottawa.) The great financial interests which 
centre in the City of London are by their very nature wedded 
to the maintenance of the greatest possible freedom in the 
world’s exchanges, and they look with suspicion on any 
proposals which may increase the barbed-wire obstacles 
already obstructing the normal course of trade and finance. 
They see no advantage in clearing a few of the avenues of 
business if in the result more trees are felled across the 
remaining ones. Our largest staple exporting industries still 
tend to the same view, which is reinforced by the great 
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shipping interests. This argument takes many forms— 
costs, markets, services and so on; it will always carry great 
force. If preference had been seriously advocated as an 
exclusive system, ready to sacrifice everything in return 
for the monopoly of Empire markets to Empire produce and 
goods, if indeed there were any prospect of such an aim 
being pursued at Ottawa, this opposition would have been 
unrelenting and formidable; and there could never have 
been the consensus of national opinion which now supports 
preference. The reason is surely unanswerable. The vast 
range of primary products which the Empire puts out can 
never be absorbed entirely within its own boundaries, 
nor can its equally wide range of manufactures. We must 
continue to export to foreign markets on competitive terms ; 
we must, therefore, do all we can to reduce the tariffs which 
beset them; and we must also leave no stone unturned to 
restore the purchasing power. . The swing of opinion in this 
country has not been inspired by a decreasing regard for 
these considerations. On the contrary, it is due to a growing 
hope that preference will enable us at last to deal more 
effectively with them ; that it will strengthen the production 
of the Empire for competition in foreign markets by giving 
both industry and agriculture a large preferential market on 
which they can with certainty rely ; that it will set a much- 
needed example to the world of the fact that economic 
nationalism is not the best policy, even on the narrowest 
view of national interests; and that it will also equip us 
with a new and effective armoury of arguments for combating 
the foreign tariffs which have done so much to cripple our 
great export industries. The English adhesion to preference 
represents therefore a modification of the rigid Free Trade 
and international standpoint which meets half-way the 


modification of economic nationalism now apparent in the | 


Dominions. Opinion in the Dominions and here is moving 
away from its extreme positions and meeting at last on central 
common ground. There has therefore never been such an 
opportunity before. The Ottawa Conference, if well handled, 
should be able to reach agreements so firmly based, not on 
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partisan, but on solid central opinion, both in this country 
and the Dominions, that they will give trade and business 
a guarantee of permanence and security. 


This is indeed a triumphant vindication of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s prediction that his policy would ultimately 
come into force as a national, not a party, measure. 
I have myself so long and so persistently held to that 
opinion that I hail the event with special enthusiasm. 
That this policy should have been launched at Westminster by 
Joseph Chamberlain’s son, with the support of such impressive 
representatives of formerly adverse opinion as the Prime 
Minister, Sir John Simon, and Mr. Runciman, is surely a 
tribute to the greatness of its originator of which history 
offers few parallels. It is true that the official Liberal 
organisations are unconverted, and that they may launch a 
final counter-attack with the assistance of three members 
of the present Cabinet. It is also true that the Labour Party 
is nominally in opposition to any tariff system except its own 
very elusive variety. But these factors are no serious impair- 
ment of the nation-wide expectancy and goodwill with 
which our representatives will take Joseph Chamberlain’s 
policy to Ottawa. 

In this garden of promise there is, of course, as always, 
a serpent. His name is Prices. There is only one thing 
capable, I believe, of producing a reaction against this policy, 
and that is failure on our part to raise prices in such a way 
as to restore production before it has been so far limited as 
to cause a scarcity and send the costs of living soaring. It 
is impossible not to be anxious on this point, because our 
financial authorities have been so wrong in the past and 
have so steadily preferred financial interests to industrial 
ones. There are some hopeful signs. The Bank has kept 
our credit remarkably steady since the £ went off gold and 
reached its present level. The lowering of the Bank Rate 
is a mark of confidence, and the strong measures being taken 
to stop deflation and bring about what is apparently called 
“ reflation”’ in the United States may conceivably help the 
upward movement. But there seems on the whole very little 
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hope that France and the United States will free gold in time 
to make a steady recovery of prices possible. I cannot help, 
therefore, calling attention once again to the views which 
the National Review has consistently held on the monetary 
question and from pressing the need of an authoritative 
enquiry into the possibility of action within the Empire or 
within a sterling union if the gold countries remain inexorable. 
To go to Ottawa without a thorough examination of the 
monetary situation would be ridiculous. It can hardly, 
therefore be that such investigations are not already made or 
at least in contemplation; but after past experiences, we 
should like to know who is conducting them. The Macmillan 
Committee reported eight months ago that the most urgent 
of the world’s necessities was the raising and stabilization 
of prices. Since then, apart from sterile conferences on 
debts and reparations, we have heard nothing of the subject. 


On that score anxiety is inescapable; but all other 
omens for the establishment of a great preferential system 
are favourable. And so much more than Preference is 
involved. It is the opening of a new chapter and, I believe, 
a creative and constructive chapter in Imperial relations. 
We have been through two phases during the last half-century. 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilees and the first Imperial Conference, 
followed by close Imperial co-operation in the South African 
war, spread the idea of some great constitutional union with 
its centre in London. These dreams of Imperial Federation 
were popular in England but never in the Dominions; and 
Joseph Chamberlain cast them aside for the principle of 
co-operation, symbolized and fortified by trade preferences. 
It was not for his own time. We came together in the storm 
of the war only to fall further apart afterwards, and we have 
been drifting towards dissolution ever since the Armistice. 
We have indeed enacted a Statute of Westminster which 
legalizes secession in some Dominions so long as it is supported 
by a bare majority in their Parliaments. A majority of one 
in these cases will suffice to disrupt the Empire! Certainly 
there are undying forces at the call of loyalty which reduce 
these provisions to unimportance; but surely no great 
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political system ever before exposed its constitutional 
fabric to political hazards such as this. It was high 
time to return to constructive and co-operative thinking. 
The narrowest forms of nationalism have already done too 
much harm, and in the world outside the Empire their force 
is seemingly unabated. Against them the ideal of interna- 
tional co-operation centred in the League of Nations has 
hitherto availed almost nothing. The British Empire stands 
midway between these two poles of sentiment. With Joseph 
Chamberlain’s great policy, representing, as he dreamed, a 
truly national range of opinion both here and oversea, there 
opens before it the opportunity of setting the torn and 
distracted world a great example. If we fail, then indeed 
there is no hope of sense or sanity or survival in Western 
civilization. We cannot afford to fail and we shall not do so. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LIFE 


To the Editor of THz Nationat Review. 


Srr,—I hope you will see your way to urge the publication 
of the long overdue life of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. 
It is now nearly eighteen years since the death of that great 
man. The policy which he advocated twenty-five years ago, 
and to which he devoted the supreme energies of his last 
years, is now the national policy. His son, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has produced a fiscal system 
which is now before Parliament, based on his father’s work 
of a generation back. 

Surely the present opportunity should not be missed ? 
We have been told again and again that this biography is 
“coming out soon.” Can Mr. Chamberlain’s executors not 
see to it that this work is finished, if not by Mr. Garvin, 
who undertook it many years ago, then by someone else? 

Yours faithfully, 
A. PARKER SMITH, 
Brooks’s, 
St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


FALSIFYING HISTORY 


THE campaign to whitewash the proceedings of the German 
Government and Army before and during the war, and to 
represent the Allies as the real aggressors and atrocity- 
perpetrators, has sustained a sudden check in Belgium. A 
new edition of Baedeker’s Guide to that country has just been 
produced, and in it attacks are made on the behaviour of the 
people in the Belgian towns of Aerschot and Dinant, which 
suffered so bitterly in the war. Both towns have in conse- 
quence begun legal proceedings against the publishers, and 
it will be interesting to observe the result. 

The Germans have always contended that the Belgian 
population brought misfortune upon itself by “ franc-tireur ” 
tactics, and breaches of the laws of war. In accordance with 
this thesis, the new Baedeker tells the world regarding Aerschot 
that “a German colonel was shot in his billet (supposedly by 
one of the inhabitants) and as a reprisal the town was partially 
sacked and destroyed.” Regarding Dinant, it says that in 
“terrible street-fighting ’’ there ‘‘ over 600 inhabitants lost 
their lives, many being shot for having taken part in the 
fighting.” Not one word of regret is vouchsafed. 

Immediately after the war I was in Eastern Belgium, at 
a time when the ruins of so many towns and villages bore 
eloquent testimony to the handiwork of the German troops, 
and it was easy to obtain photographs and evidence from 
survivors and eye-witnesses. I interviewed men and women 
in most of the Eastern Belgian places that had suffered. In 
1930 I once more went over the ground, and was able to secure 
a good deal of further information. 

And here let me say that the Germans have never been 
able to bring forward any documentary evidence in favour 
of their allegations of “ franc-tireur ” war,* though they were 
for more than four years in effective occupation of Belgium. 
This is a most significant fact. Nor is there any case in which 
they have been able to produce independent medical evidence, 
certified and attested, that wounds were inflicted by sporting 
guns, such as they pretended that the Belgian population had 
employed ; or that in the districts which were known to have 


*This is the answer to wild statements such as those made by Kluck 
that ‘proclamations by the Belgian Government inciting the civil popula- 
tion to fire on the enemy were found at Louvain.” They were not found 
because they had never been issued. 
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been evacuated by the regular Belgian troops, wounds were 
inflicted by the Belgian rifle bullet. When such investigations 
were carried out at the entreaty of Belgians who had been 
accused of “ franc-tireur” tactics and dragged out for 
execution, the wounds were, without exception, proved to 
have been caused by German rifles—as, for example, at Huy. 

The Bishop of Namur, the Bishop of Liége, and Cardinal 
Mercier, men who knew the facts and whose integrity has never 
been challenged, have indignantly denied the tales of ‘ franc- 
tireur”’ tactics. Nor is it a priori probable that Belgians in 
these towns and districts should have attempted to resort to 
guerilla methods.* The essence of such methods is the attack 
by men in civilian dress on isolated enemies or small detach- 
ments. Throughout this period, German troops, who had 
violated Belgian neutrality with signal ill-faith, were pouring 
through Belgium in an unending stream. For Belgian civilians 
to fire on this huge host of more than hal? a million men 
meant suicide. The evidence of all the trustworthy authorities 
is that the civilian population was in a state of sheer panic 
as the result of the German outrages about Liége, and only 
too anxious to mollify the invaders. 

The small town of Aerschot lay on the line of Kluck’s 
advance with the Ist German Army. It was attacked by the 
2nd German Corps and occupied on August 19th, 1914, after 
an action with troops of the 9th, 14th and 26th Belgian 
Regiments. The German troops, when they entered the town, 
fired into houses, killing five or six civilians, set one or two 
buildings on fire, and plundered several shops. Order was, 
however, restored to some degree. The Burgomaster, M. 
Tielemans, read a proclamation prepared by the Germans, 
enjoining calm, and directing the surrender of all weapons. 
The people were warned that the firing of a shot would be 
followed by the execution of the person who fired, and of 
three hostages. In the late afternoon, a German colonel, 
Stenger, was on the balcony of M. Tielemans’ house. The 
streets were full of German soldiers, many of them intoxicated. 
Suddenly a shot rang out, which was immediately followed by 
a general fusilade from the German soldiers. 

The German officer on the balcony fell dead, according to 
the evidence of those in the house, killed by a shot from the 
Germans below, who were “ firing like madmen in all direc- 
tions.” Tielemans and his family at once took refuge in a 
cellar. A few minutes later a German officer arrived and 
dragged him away with his son, a boy of fifteen. Meantime 
the German troops broke into the houses on the Grande Place, 

*See J. H. Morgan, German Atrocities, passim. 
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sacking them, setting them on fire, and driving out the 
inhabitants. Seventy-eight men were separated from the 
women and children, and shot down, though three escaped 
death by falling as the German executioners fired. Tielemans, 
his son, and his brother, with some forty more men, were shot 
after cruel treatment. A priest was savagely maltreated before 
he was shot. A reign of terror continued till the night of the 
20th, and during it many inhabitants were shot or bayoneted, 
or burnt to death in the houses. Five hundred of the inhabi- 
tants were imprisoned in a church for several days, and left 
almost entirely without food. 

One or two Belgians thought that a shot had, perhaps, 
been fired by a straggler from the Belgian Army, of whom 
there were several in the town. But the general weight of the 
evidence is strongly against this. The Belgians knew only too 
well the terrible consequences of lifting a finger against their 
enemy, in a town which was crowded with German troops. 
Among the worst German acts were the killing of eight women, 
and the slaughter of fourteen Belgian wounded who were in 
the Institut Damien. 

At Dinant, the slaughter of civilians was on a much more 
deplorable scale. That town lies south of Namur in the Valley 
of the Meuse. It has for generations been a favourite holiday 
resort, and is most picturesquely situated in a gorge, where 
the river flows between cliffs and high hills. To the west of 
the river, French troops of the lst Corps had taken up their 
position with machine guns, and on the east bank, where the 
town lies, there was a small French detachment. After some 
skirmishing, on August 15th, German troops of Richthofen’s 
lst Cavalry Corps attacked the place, opening fire on it with 
artillery. Most of the French troops in the town fell back to 
the west bank of the stream. The Germans reached the 
bridge, but could get no further, as French machine guns and 
artillery came into action against them. In the late afternoon 
the French reoccupied the town. They found in the citadel 
the bodies of French wounded who had been left there that 
morning, and had been killed and mutilated by the Germans 
when they captured the place. 

Skirmishing between the French and German outposts 
marked the next few days. In the evening of August 21st 
a German detachment from Hausen’s 3rd Army entered 
Dinant. The French were still holding their positions on the 
west bank, and had constructed barricades in the town itself, 
especially near the church. The Germans opened fire on the 
houses. That fire was not returned. The French, from their 
commanding positions, did not disclose their presence, but 
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watched the German proceedings. The Germans entered 
various cafés, obtained drink, and began to quarrel and fight. 
They flung incendiary bombs into several houses, setting 
twenty on fire, and burning down a block of working-class 
dwellings. They then made off, having killed or wounded 
eight civilians. 

After this reconnaissance, early on August 23rd, Saxon 
infantry in great force marched into Dinant by four different 
routes, and at once began to shoot at the people, and to 
massacre and burn. They may really have imagined that 
the fire from the French machine guns and infantry positions 
on the further bank of the river came from the civilian popu- 
lation of the town, but the weight of the evidence is to the 
effect that the outrages which now began formed part of a 
deliberate plan for terrorising the Belgians, and that the 
Germans themselves did not believe the charges that they 
brought against the inhabitants, though those charges were 
steadily reiterated by their propaganda. It is admitted by 
one of their best military historians* that all the approaches 
to the Meuse were swept by fire from the French positions, and 
were quite visible from them ; and that the German artillery 
could not silence the carefully installed machine-gun nests 
on the steep west bank of the Meuse. There is no reason what- 
ever to allege “a long and carefully prepared house-to-house 
resistance by the whole civilian population under military 
instruction and direction.” Not the smallest proof of any 
such thing was produced at the time, or ever afterwards. 
What the Germans had to face was a skilful and determined 
defence by good French troops, and for this defence they took 
a terrible vengeance on the unfortunate Belgian population, 
as was their wont. 

Furious at the hail of French bullets, the Germans, as 
they entered Dinant, fired into every house, if the door was 
closed, until those inside opened to them. The people were 
then brought out and either shot on the spot or led away— 
men, women and children—for future slaughter. Incendiary 
bombs were thrown into the cellars of many buildings ; the 
inmates were often flung back into the flames with bayonets 
if they tried to escape, or were shot. The Argentine Vice- 
Consul, a Belgian who had a factory at the north end of 
Dinant, walked out to meet the Germans with a white flag, 
intending to tell them that no resistance would be offered. 
They shot him down with 152 of his workmen. In the 
Premonstratensian Church, mass was being celebrated when 
they arrived. They entered the building, separated the men 

*Baumgarten-Crusius, Marneschlacht, 30. 
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from the women, and took the men outside, where most of 
them were shot. 

A large party of prisoners, mainly men, but including a 
number of women and children, were led southward along 
the Meuse, and used as a living shield, behind which the 
German troops marched. When the French saw what was 
proceeding they held their fire, but not until a woman had 
been killed, and other Belgians had been wounded. Another 
collection of prisoners was shot after a long speech in German 
had been delivered to the unhappy victims by a German 
officer. Several of the Belgians in it escaped death by flinging 
themselves down when the Germans fired and feigning death. 
A very considerable party, numbering 80, were led to the 
famous Rocher Bayard, south of Dinant, and placed against 
the rock. Preparations were made to construct a bridge 
there, and when the French from the opposite bank opened 
fire, the Germans professed that the attack came from the 
legendary “ francs-tireurs,” and sent a Belgian official under 
threats of death, to inform the French that, if the firing 
continued, all the party would be shot. The French were 
compelled to continue their fire, whereupon 77 civilians were 
slaughtered. Thirty-four of them were women, 12 of 
them were over 60 (one being a woman of 88), and 16 
were children under 15. Six of these children were less 
than 2 years old—extraordinary “ francs-tireurs ”’ ! 

Murders continued all the 23rd and the following day, on 
which the town was bombarded by the German heavy artillery. 
The total number of killed in the civilian population was 674 
definitely identified, of whom 71 were women. Four of 
the dead were over 80, and 28 were children of 15 and 
under. In several cases the German officers and men watched 
children whom they had shot slowly bleeding to death. Yet, 
some months after these deeds had been perpetrated, a Ger- 
man general made this admission to the Procureur of Dinant : 
“ The result of an inquiry which I have carried out is that no 
civilian fired at Dinant, but there may have been French 
soldiers disguised as civilians who fired.”* This is one of the 
points on which I have questioned Belgian eye-witnesses, who 
one and all declare that the story is absurd. The French had 
no reason to disguise themselves. They were in force on the 
west bank of the river in a commanding position, and all the 
firing came from them. 

Of the 1,653 houses in the place, 1,263 and the famous 
old church were destroyed. The fullest light was thrown on 
this great crime when, during the Battle of the Marne, 1,100 

*(Belgian) Réponse au Livre Blanc Allemand, 225. 
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Saxon soldiers of various units which had taken part in it 
were captured by the French and were interrogated, and 
their diaries examined. Some of these diaries are accessible 
in facsimiles published during the war. Their evidence as 
to the treatment of women and children is damning. Of 
the male Belgians who survived the massacre at Dinant, 416 
were driven off, spat upon by the German troops, beaten, 
ill-treated, some few of them killed, and the rest finally 
despatched in foul cattle-trucks to Cologne, where they were 
imprisoned and starved on quite insufficient rations. And 


‘let me add that what was done at Dinant was done elsewhere 


in the Meuse Valley. Almost every Belgian village there 
has its monument with its record of pitiless executions by 
the Germans and shootings of priests, women, and children, 
as well as of alleged male “ francs-tireurs.” 

The Committee, presided over by Lord Bryce, which during 
the war investigated the grave charges against the Germans, 
reported with unanswerable truth that the killing of civilians 
was carried by the Germans in the war to a length which no 
civilised army had approached, and that “ this killing was 
done as part of a deliberate plan.” It found there was “ no 
reason to believe that the civil population of Dinant gave any 
provocation.” It further pointed out the complete lack 
of evidence to support the German allegations, and the 
inherent improbability of those allegations. Yet the German 
official history of the war, in its first volume, published in 
1925, unblushingly declares that “‘ the people of the town, 
firing from cellars, windows and attics, very effectively sup- 
ported the cleverly entrenched enemy [the French Ist Corps] 
on the west bank of the Meuse. . . . The attempt to bridge 
the river with the pontoon train failed with heavy loss, while 
weaker forces succeeded in effecting a crossing at Les Rivages. 
But here, too, . . . violent firing broke out in which civilian 
inhabitants took a leading part.”’* 

Statements of this kind, unsupported by a shred of trust- 
worthy evidence, justify the criticism that the German official 
history is a pure fairy-tale, designed to distort facts and not 
to record them truthfully. But the compiler of Baedeker is 
under no necessity to swallow these distortions, and might 
at least confess that both at Aerschot and Dinant, Belgian 
men, women and children were slaughtered mercilessly in 
circumstances which call for the humblest apology, and the 
fullest reparation on the part of the German leaders and their 
men. 

CENTURION. 

*Der Weltkrieg, i., 378-9. 


A GREY DAWN 


“Evening red and morning grey 
Sends the traveller on his way.” 


Out of the black nightmare-ridden Industrial and Political 
night which has overhung Great Britain for nearly twelve 
years, one can at last perceive the glimmer of dawn, a grey 
February dawn no doubt, but nevertheless one which holds 
promise of better things to come. 

The Election in October constituted a clear call from 
the Nation to its Government to consider National problems 
from a National point of view, to make an end of class 
legislation and party warfare. It was as the first note of a 
thrush piercing the darkness. “It was only the note of a 
bird,” but it told that the night was over. 

There is one problem which this new day must solve. 
We must rid the country of the curse of unemployment. 
The employment of the people has been said to be the crucial 
test of statesmanship, and the disease of unemployment 
from which we have suffered since the war, long before it 
attacked any other country, and which has persisted and 
still persists, is the best commentary upon the sort of States- 
manship which has afflicted this country during the whole 
of the post-war period. 

As a result of their examinations, considerations and 
condensations during the Christmas Recess, the Government 
have now given to the country the 10 per cent. Revenue 
tariff. 

This event, marking as it does the turning of the back of 
the Nation upon Free Trade theories, which have long since 
lost whatever foundation they ever had, gives new hope 
to the country and an opportunity which, if taken advantage 
of, should gradually lead us out of the slough of despond. 

Mr. Baldwin, in his speech in the House of Commons of 
February 9th, stated that the Revenue tariff is not the scheme 
which the Conservative Party has advocated in the country 
for so many years. Mr. Chamberlain had already made this 
clear when he explained the seven objects of the measure. 
It is a pity that he did not give these objects in the order of 
their importance. If he had, he would have placed at the 
head of the list his number four, reading as follows :— 


“We propose, by a system of moderate Protection, scientifically 
adjusted to the needs of industry and agriculture, to transfer to our 
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own factories and our own fields work which is now done elsewhere, 
and thereby decrease unemployment in the only satisfactory way in 
which it can be diminished.”’ 


If this historic statement had been given the commanding 
position which it deserved, it would have been a record of 
the purpose in view and a guide for all time to those who 
will be called to administer the act, serving to keep before 
them always the primary object of the change in our fiscal 
policy. 

It was not to be expected that this measure would receive 
universal acclamation. We can leave on one side the 
bleatings of the Die-hard Liberal Free Traders who are not 
open to any sort of reason and who would rather see the 
Nation perish than give up one iota of their previous theories. 
The Electorate has rejected them, root and branch. It is 
a misfortune that their representation in the Cabinet should 
be out of all proportion to their insignificant number in 
Parliament, or in the country, and it is difficult to understand 
how their removal from office would affect in the slightest 
degree the National character of the Government. It is 
not an unjust comment upon the Government proposals to 
say that they do not appear to have used the time somewhat 
grudgingly given them for their consideration—to make 
any attempt to fill the gap between manufactured articles, 
which are protected under either the McKenna tariff or the 
Anti-Dumping duties, and those which are now to receive 
the protection only of the 10 per cent. Revenue tariff. 
Whether or not it was inability to agree amongst themselves, 
this is a great misfortune, and an undeniable defect in the 
Bill. No one can argue that if pottery, sanitary ware, 
glassware, gloves and cutlery are to be protected by a 50 
per cent. duty, and motor-cars, clocks and musical instruments 
by a duty of 334 per cent., then a host of comparable fully 
manufactured articles should be relegated to a 10 per cent. 
basis which is really no protection at all until such times as 
the Committee to be appointed under the Act give adequate 
protection, if they ever do. 

Surely this was a case when, if a mistake had to be made, 
it would have been better in the interests of employment to 
give the protection and leave the Committee to adjust down- 
wards any items which were found to require reconsideration. 

It is not to be surprised that the conclusions published 
by the British Engineers’ Association contain the following 
paragraph :— 

“Tt must be stated quite frankly that a 10 per cent. import duty 
will have little or no protective effect in reducing importations of many 
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of the products of engineering industry, because of the much larger 
difference between their costs of production and distribution in this 
country and the prices at which they are supplied by the countries 
from which they are imported.” 


The pity is that important industries like engineering 
must continue to languish while many of the smaller industries 
that have received the benefit of the abnormal importation 
duties have already begun to provide increased employment, 
not only in their own trades, but in ancillary trades for which 
they provide work. Here is an extract from a report of the 
Empire Industries Association, dated February 5th :— 

“The imposition of the duties under the Abnormal Importations 

Act has already had a very remarkable effect. 

“Messrs. William Hollins & Co., Ltd., hosiery yarn spinners, of 

Nottingham, have placed a contract for the erection of a new warehouse. 

The building is to cover 2,200 square yards, and will include 25,000 

square feet of glass ; 400 tons of steel bars will be required as re-inforce- 

ment ; 1,500 tons of cement ; 6,000 tons of gravel ; 3,000 tons of sand. 


Temporary sheeting alone will account for the use of 137,000 square 
feet of timber. 

“ Myatts, the Birmingham firm of safety razor blade manufacturers, 
have found it necessary to erect new premises and modernise their 
existing buildings. When the work is completed employment will 
be found for between 200 and 300 additional hands. 

“J. F. & H. Roberts, manufacturers of cotton piece-goods, Man- 
chester, have installed new equipment costing nearly £150,000. One 
speciality of the firm will be white tablecloths with coloured borders, 
95 per cent. of which until recently were imported from Czechoslovakia. 

“Mr. Lionel Whitby, of Yeovil, Somerset, ex-Chairman of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Glove Trade, is reported to have said : 
‘Everybody is now on full time, and work could be found for more 
people.’ ” 


With such results already achieved, why wait a single 
day to give all manufacturing industries equal assistance ? 
The present situation is illogical and indefensible. 

From whatever angle it is regarded, it is very difficult 
to approve this Committee scheme. It is almost certain that, 
as a sop to Cerberus, the men appointed will be of a colourless 
description as regards their attitude towards the tariff 
question. 

Is this quite fair? How different if the new policy could 
have been put into force by those who believe in it, untram- 
melled by the necessity of watering it down to conciliate 
those who do not. Those who have worked for the adoption 
of a tariff system in Great Britain since the day when the 
first pronouncement on the subject was made by Joseph 
Chamberlain, cannot help viewing with anxiety the manner 
in which the “ great experiment,” as Mr. Baldwin calls it, 
is being entered upon. They believe that a scientific tariff 
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will go far to reduce the burden of unemployment and promote 
prosperity, but they demand—as any doctor would—that 
the medicine shall be taken in doses “as prescribed by the 
physician.” 

The danger is that the Revenue tariff will be regarded as 
the Conservative policy, which it is not, and if it fails to 
accomplish all that the Conservatives have prophesied for 
it, it will be argued that tariffs have failed and the last end 
will be worse than the first. It must, however, be kept in 
mind that this is a Revenue tariff. The greater part, if not 
the whole of the £30,000,000 revenue which it is expected to 
produce in the next financial year is, indeed, already ear- 
marked to make up next year’s deficiency in Income Tax, 
Sur Tax and Death Duties, on account of the alarming 
diminution of income arising from the present state of affairs. 

The full list of exemptions published on February 12th 
has caused much surprise, first on account of its unanticip ited 
length, and secondly, by reason of the blow which it deals 
at Dominion Preference. Mr. Chamberlain, in introducing 
the Bill, mentioned specifically as exemptions only wheat 
in grain, meat (including bacon), fresh fish of British taking 
(we should hope so!), raw cotton, raw wool and tea. Of 
these he intimated that wheat and tea would be dealt with 
separately. Now we have a list of 24 items to be exempted, 
some, at any rate, of which have aroused astonishment. We 
have the ludicrous situation, as regards one of them (news- 
print), that the two largest users of this raw material of their 
industry, in whose interest the exemption is presumably 
made, have repudiated it and themselves point out the 
serious injury it inflicts upon our Canadian and Newfoundland 
friends. Hemp seems to have been included to alienate the 
goodwill of our youngest and most struggling Colony, Kenya, 
the Sisal growers of which are stated by The Times to be in 
despair over the news that their basic product is to be 
exempted. The producers of hides and skins in New Zealand 
and elsewhere in our Dominions are also justly infuriated at 
the withdrawal of the anticipated preference for these 
products. 

It is indeed a great question whether, seeing that this is 
admittedly a Revenue tariff and that the revenue is desperately 
needed, there should have been any exemption at all. It 
would surely be fairer to treat all alike and, even if, in doing 
so, we should raise a little the cost of living, that would have 
been fair, unless we are going to attempt the impossible, 
namely, to fix the cost of living at its present rate, ignoring 
economic conditions. As it is, British agriculture has little 
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or nothing to gain from the Revenue tariff ; in fact, in some 
branches it is a definite loser. Take, for instance, pig breeding, 
an industry of the greatest importance and value to the 
country which has been brought to its knees by foreign 
competition. 

The Government’s proposal to exclude bacon from the 
tariff of 10 per cent. is causing grave concern among pig 
breeders, especially as the latter will have to pay at least 
10 per cent. more for the majority of their feeding-stuffs, 
which emanate from countries outside the Dominions. The 
position now is that barley meal, maize meal, potatoes and 
possibly sharps will be taxed. Labour is protected by a 
minimum wage. Purchases of machinery, implements and 
building requisites will be protected, but the product of the 
pig breeder will be one of the things left quite unprotected. 

I am writing this before the Committee stage of the Bill 
has been reached and can only hope that some of the anomalies 
which I have pointed out may be removed under the criticism 
of those who will be pointing them out. 

The Times frequently chides Sir Henry Page Croft, and 
those associated with him, with being people of one idea, 
who regard a tariff as the “ be all and end all” of what is 
needed to restore National prosperity. That is unfair. No 
one contends that a tariff will do more than provide a founda- 
tion upon which to rebuild our fortunes. There are, of 
course, many other subjects to be dealt with, many difficulties 
to be surmounted before our grey dawn develops into a 
summer day. In addition to tariffs, we stand in great need 
of some National effort to deal with the glaring one-sided 
treatment which we receive from many countries in respect 
of reciprocal trading. 

The Times, in a recent article on the subject of Russian 
trade concludes that, in dealing with a country—the whole 
of whose exterior trade is Government controlled—the only 
possible reply is Government control. To leave individual 
firms to carry on transactions with such a country is to place 
them in an impossible position. Our trade with Russia for 
the first nine months of 1931 resulted in Russia selling to us 
commodities to the value of £21,000,000 for cash, and in 
their buying from us commodities to the value of a little 
less than £5,000,000 on long credit terms. This is simple 
exploitation, and if we endure a continuance of it we are 
simpletons. 

In our relations with other countries, we ought also to be 
able to bring about a better state of affairs and a better 
relationship between our purchases from, and our sales to 
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them, than at present exists. I will give a few examples of 
unreasonably unfavourable balances which could, however, 
be multiplied :— 


First Ninz Montus Sells to Buys from 
oF 1931. Britain. Britain. 
Germany ... ran £45,500,332 £13,434,765 
France ... bie 30,177,111 16,960,878 
Denmark ... dee 35,006,061 6,254,405 
Sweden ... nce 12,223,905 5,557,353 
if ° So ae 72,701,974 12,640,653 
Argentine... = 38,523,414 12,049,761 


With the increased energy and business ability which is 
being displayed by the Board of Trade under its new vigorous 
chief, I cannot help feeling that means can, and will, be 
found of talking with, I will not say our enemies at the 
gates, but our friends abroad, who are reaping so much and 
sowing so little to secure a continuance of the crop of British 
goodwill. 

The effort to secure National economy has a very important 
bearing upon employment. This matter has so far been 
dealt with in an unintelligent, rough and ready manner. 
So much is this the case that it is an open question whether 
more harm or good is resulting. Too often in our National 
affairs we seem to act first and think afterwards. What is 
National economy ? If we reduce the Nation to a household 
we can, perhaps, get a better view of it. An impoverished 
household, if it wishes to maintain solvency, will make its 
first aim to buy as little as possible and only necessaries in 
the shops, recognising that every purchase made outside the 
home reduced its financial resources. On the other hand, 
anything which had previously been purchased outside that 
can be made or done at home by any of the unemployed 
members of the family will assist the financial position. 
For instance, if, instead of buying eggs and poultry, the 
family can itself build poultry houses and produce its own 
eggs, it will gain thereby. So with a Nation: anything useful 
and ultimately productive to which we can turn the hands 
of our unemployed population at the present time is valuable 
and worth undertaking. It is infinitely better than main- 
taining displaced workers in idleness. 

If care is taken that the increased purchasing power 
represented by the difference between the dole and wages 
shall be spent, so far as practicable, in providing employment 
for our own people, the burden upon the taxpayer may not 
be appreciably increased. The announcement of the heavy 
increase in unemployment during January was, to say the 
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least of it, a nasty jar. It arises very largely from the 
economy programme, and this part of it will, I fear, be 
progressive. 

The correct view of our situation is, that beside the 
economy to be effected by refraining from buying abroad 
anything we can possibly do without, or produce for our- 
selves, the net saving to be effected from the curtailment of 
works of utility which will keep our own people employed is 
almost negligible. 

At present the British people have been forced by circum- 
stances to protect themselves, but in their hearts they echo 
the hope, expressed by Mr. Runciman, that our present 
action may lead to the breaking down of tariff barriers and 
the restoration of international commerce. That was, indeed, 
the intention and aim of our historic policy of Free Trade. 
It failed because we had no weapon with which to enforce 
our views upon other countries. Now with a tariff and an 
expressed willingness to reciprocate with those who will 
freely exchange their goods for ours, combined with a sword 
which is 100 per cent. sharp to deal with any country that 
attempts to penalise us, we ought to be able to obtain a 
hearing. 

Tis a grey dawn, but it is a dawn nevertheless. A new 
day is breaking. It will be for us to use it in full measure 
for the end which we have in view, namely, the removal of 
the curse of unemployment under which we have been 
gradually sinking. The dark night is over. May God grant 
that we may not turn our backs upon the blessings which the 
new day offers. 


ERNEST W. PETTER. 
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AMERICA’S LOST PRESTIGE 


Tue legend of America is fast disappearing in Europe. It 
was a beautiful legend as long as it lasted, and it kept Europe 
entranced for almost a decade. It began with the landing 
of the first doughboy of General Pershing’s Army on the soil 
of France, and ripened with President Wilson’s triumphant 
march through Europe. From that time on, the imagination 
of millions of people in Europe was captured by the United 
States in a manner which will some day go down as the 
psychological riddle of the post-War period. 

To the average European, America was not an ordinary 
country much like his own, merely richer in resources and 
happier in circumstances. It was an altogether new world ; 
a young, shining, radiant world in every way distinct from 
his own poor, drab habitation. Everything American: 
clothes, shoes, movies, or jazz was invested with an excellence 
unknown to ordinary existence, and the United States as a 
whole was surrounded with a halo of romance and of beauty 
known only in children’s fairy tales, and in the day-dreams 
of poor, simple folk. 

Americans naturally shared in the glorification of their 
country. A Yankee in Europe in those days was not an 
ordinary human being. He was a superman, hailing from 
some mysterious, superior land, where life moves on a higher 
plane, and he was treated with the deference and admiration 
due to denizens of a loftier world. The most humble 
American in Europe enjoyed privileges known only to 
aristocrats of European society. The finest hotels, the 
most luxurious cafés, the fastest international expresses were 
for him. His journey from country to country was a minia- 
ture Wilsonian march of triumph, as if every American was a 
personal emissary of State. There was a good deal of the 
comic opera in the situation, which much reminded one of 
Gogol’s Inspector-General. Every American who travelled 
in Europe in those early post-War days has his store of 
anecdotes of how he was received with diplomatic honours 
wherever he came; how the green American passport of 
those days would throw the most callous frontier officials 
into a state of abject fear, mingled with awe, and would 
open like Sesame all doors in Europe, official or social. 

There was something pathetic and almost childishly naive in 
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the deference of Europe towards America in those days, 
Those who think that it was all due to the generous flood 
of dollars with which the American tourists inundated 
Europe, or that it is all to be traced back to the part played 
by the American Army in the World War misunderstand 
the situation. It is no doubt true that the inflation of most 
European currencies and the consequent dizzy rise of the 
dollar, had a good deal to do with the creation of the legend. 
So also did the advent of the tall, healthy, young doughboys 
in the midst of a physically tired and worn out world. But 
this was not all. German tourists are more numerous now 
in France, and they are on the whole more generous than 
Americans were even in the days of inflation (as every 
Parisian porter and waiter will readily testify), and yet they 
do not enjoy even a fraction of the popularity in which 
Americans basked in their hey-day. English Tommies played a 
greater part in the War, and yet they never roused such 
enthusiasm for England. The glorification of America was 
as much psychological as financial in origin. It had definite 
mental as well as political causes. Europe was not only 
physically and economically broken, but also spiritually 
disillusioned. Its own civilization had brought it to the very 
bottom of the abyss of misery; its people needed spiritual 
rejuvenation even more than economic, and they found it in 
the American fantasy which they had created. 

To the plain folk of Europe, America was a Hollywood 
film in real life, a day-dream woven by a tired and weary 
humanity as an escape from its abysmal reality. Try as 
I would, I could not convince my landlady in Berlin, an 
intelligent, middle-class German Hausfrau, that not every- 
body in America is a millionaire. She knew it, of course, 
as a fact, but she just could not visualize a poor American. 
Nor could the rest of Europe. America was the Prince 
Charming of Europe, and the simple folk mind endowed it 
with all the excellencies its imagination could devise. 

As for the European intelligentsia, to them America was 
the fountain-head of youth, freshness, boundless energy, un- 
spoiled health, and childlike natveté—a welcome antidote 
to their own oversophisticated, artificial, declining civiliza- 
tion which had broken down. European writers, publicists, 
lecturers, journalists went to America in those days as on 
pilgrimage to the new Eldorado, and all came back enchanted. 
All were fascinated by the sky-line of New York ; all found a 
mystic beauty in the American skyscraper; signs of a new 
civilization in the marvels of the Ford plant, and hope of 
spiritual regeneration for the world in the efficient hustle 
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and youthful energy of the American people. A veritable 
cult of America sprang up among European intellectuals of 
that period. Not a book was written in Europe on America 
in those days that did not discover a new Hope for 
humanity in the mechanical perfection of America, not an 
article by a newspaper correspondent that was not full of 
rapturous adoration of the newly discovered continent. The 
Americanization of Europe was complete in spirit even more 
than in externalities. The greater the misery of a country 
in Europe, the more fantastic was its picture of America. 
The farther east one travelled, the more intense was the 
admiration one found of the New World, until it was almost 
deified in Soviet Russia, and its mechanical virtues actually 
elevated into a new religion. I know of no more fascinating a 
subject for a psychologist than to trace the origin of the 
Soviet Five Year Plan, and to ascertain to what extent it is a 
result of European admiration of America and American 
civilization. 


II 


The disappointment came gradually. Signs of disillusion- 
ment in America could be discerned throughout the whole 
of the last half-decade. But it was not until last year that 
the vague discontent was crystallized into definite form, and 
became painfully apparent to all. One need not be a profound 
observer to see the great change that has come over Europe 
to-day in its attitude towards America. Any American who 
travelled in Europe in the early ’twenties and revisits it now 
will be struck by the difference as soon as he lands on 
European soil. The old reverence for America is gone, and 
the adulation mingled with awe with which Americans were 
met in olden days is no more. The big, belted overcoats, the 
pointed shoes, and even the black goggles (the surest sign of 
Americanism in Europe) no longer evoke the wonder and 
admiration of the populace. To-day, one can see the familiar 
broad figure rigged out in all its traditional American glory, 
goggles and all, parading down the Strand, the Grand 
Boulevards, or the Kurfuerstendamm without attracting the 
slightest attention from passers-by, whereas ten years ago 
the mob of gaping admirers would have almost stopped the 
traffic. In the hotels, the porters and page boys no longer 
stand awe-struck before the glossy, new American leather 
suit-cases. In the department stores and banks, clerks, shop- 
walkers and managers are no longer intimidated by the 
Yankee’s impetuous cry for service, and his fretful insistence 
that the entire establishment should be reorganized to satisfy 
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his custom and requirements. In the small European 
towns, the children no longer run out into the street to gape 
at his wonderful American shoes. Provincial girls are no 
longer attracted by the powerful masculinity of his hip- 
swinging figure. Conductors of international trains are no 
longer bullied by his shouts, and in police-stations and 
consulates there is no longer any flutter when an American 
passport is produced. 

Even in the cafés and restaurants on the Continent the 
American star has declined. In Paris, the Germans have 
definitely dislodged the Americans in the favour of the tip- 
expecting multitudes. No longer is there a rush of waiters 
as soon as an American tourist steps into a café. He has to 
wait for his service like any ordinary mortal, and (improbable 
as it may sound) he is even ignored at times for more im- 
portant customers. Old European favourites are coming 
back into their own. The tourist traffic in Europe which 
had for a time been entirely reorganized on a de luze basis 
to serve Americans almost exclusively, has now reverted to 
its older, simpler, but more stable German, English, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian foundations. 

More symptomatic still is the present attitude towards 
America in the European Press. The United States has long 
been a feature of European journalism, rivalled only by 
Soviet Russia. But while, in former years, American news 
was confined to stories of American wealth, luxury, and 
prosperity, now it is American unemployment and crime 
that monopolize the newspapers. Stories of American crime 
are featured in the European Press with an avidity bordering 
on the pathological. America has become almost exclusively 
a land of gangsters, racketeers, and criminals. There was no 
greater story in Europe in recent years than the landing of 
Jack Diamond in Antwerp. The most popular ‘ American ” 
in the European newspapers is the gangster. American “life” 
is restricted to corruption, graft, mishandling of public funds, 
Prohibition muddles, lynchings, murder, and cruelty of all 
sorts. If the European editors are right, Europe is certainly 
going the whole hog in its revaluation of America, and the 
mob is following with usual morbidity the fall of its idol as it 
formerly acclaimed his rise. 

No less marked is the change in the intelligentsia. Its 
reaction to America is becoming more critical each year. 
The sweetish adulation of André Maurois, Emil Ludwig, and 
Philip Kerr are steadily giving way to the bitter admonitions 
of Siegfried, Paul Morand, Edwin Kish, Ernest Toller, and 
Georges Duhamel. The newspaper correspondents who never 
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dared to breathe a word against the popular idol, now vie 
with each other in the denunciation of America. The visits 
of intellectuals to the United States are more fashionable 
than ever, but they are no longer pilgrimages, and invariably 
they end with a pronouncement on the Dangers of the 
Mechanical Civilization or on Babbitt (who has positively 
become an obsession in Europe). It is still good taste to 
consider the skyscraper beautiful, but the mystery has gone 
out of jazz; Hollywood is vulgar beyond redemption, and 
no one except the religious Bolsheviki still find a hidden 
spiritual meaning in Mr. Ford’s plant. If Europe still 
continues to Americanize externally, its intellectuals, how- 
ever, have ceased to look upon the process as the saving of 
the Old World. Whatever else Europe looks to America for 
now, it is not for spiritual regeneration. The fairy tale has 
lost its fascination. The dream has evaporated. The great 
American legend has passed in Europe. What is left of it 
is only the remnant of a past glory which, like the clouds in 
afterglow, still reflect the colour of the sun when it has 
already set. 
III 

One is at a loss to name the cause or causes of this 
remarkable decline of American prestige in Europe. For the 
change seems to be a result of the altered state of mind of 
Europe itself than of anything that America did or became. 
European homage to America has declined in proportion as 
the countries of the Old World have begun to regain their 
strength, self-esteem, and self-assurance after the War. Yet 
there were certain events in the United States which served 
to bring out this fact, or perhaps to hasten its appearance, as 
the acid solution brings out the picture already impressed 
on the photographic plate. Among these events none 
played a greater part than did the American financial 
depression. 

If it is possible for people to take more interest in someone 
else’s troubles than in their own, this is certainly what is 
happening now in the case of European interest in the 
American economic crisis. American unemployment is the 
question of the day in Europe now. Every phase of the 
great American depression; everything pertaining to it; 
every speech delivered about it; every measure taken in 
connection with it is reported with an avidity, an exhaustive- 
ness of detail which is rare indeed in the European Press. 
There is certainly more written in Europe about American 
unemployment than about Europe’s own difficulties in this 
same respect. There have been other American problems 
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which for a time roused exceptional interest in Europe, like 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial and the War Debts question, but 
none persisted as long, and none was so genuinely popular 
as the present. On most of the previous occasions, too, the 
interest was quite obviously artificially stimulated. It clearly 
came from the top, and bore all the earmarks of propaganda. 
The present concern decidedly gushes from below, and is 
not made to order. The American Crisis is the best copy in 
Europe to-day, because the Public really want to know about 
it. Europeans seem to gloat over the stories of American 
want and misery due to the depression, and to revel in the 
descriptions of the bread lines, unemployed demonstrations, 
riots, and failures, just as they revelled previously in the 
lurid descriptions of dazzling prosperity and unbounded 
wealth. 

What seems to impress the Europeans in the American 
Crisis is not so much the fact of the depression itself, as the 
manner in which it is being handled; especially the tragic 
helplessness with which the questions relating to the relief 
of the unemployed have been met. In matters of social 
service, Europe is far in advance of the United States. Even 
the poorest European countries have relegated Unemploy- 
ment Relief to the State, and nowhere is there any serious 
doubt as to the superiority of State to charity relief. Even 
if there is dissatisfaction with the Dole in England it is with 
its application, not with its principle. The individualistic 
nineteenth-century stand of America in this matter has 
shocked Europe into the realization that not in everything 
is the United States ahead of the Old World. To the average 
Kuropean, Americans were not merely a more prosperous 
and successful people; they were even more so a more 
efficient and able race. A crisis in the United States was not 
inconceivable, but it was expected that when such a crisis 
came its problems would be dealt with quickly and with an 
efficiency far superior to that of Europe. The long graphic 
descriptions and photographs of the homeless unemployed 
shivering in the snowstorms of New York last winter surprised 
and shocked Europe, and have probably done more than 
anything else to undermine its faith in American super- 
efficiency. The pitiful inadequacy and the stark tragedy of 
the Bread Lines have certainly helped to destroy the legend 
of the superiority of American Civilization. 


IV 


The sum total of all this, the Cynic would conclude, is 
that America has lost its prestige in Europe because it has 
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lost its money. As long as American tourists came in 
thousands, and spent their money freely, they were supermen 
and deliverers of Europe, and their civilization was the finest 
in the world, but when they began to come in smaller numbers, 
and their tips decreased correspondingly, they were thrown 
off their pedestal, and their civilization, too, has fallen into 
disrepute. It is a common and simple enough occurrence in 
everyday life, requiring no profound explanations. To this 
he would add the still more current opinion in America that 
Europe has always been jealous of the United States, but that 
while previously the jealousy was disguised by flattery and 
adulation, now the mask is off, and it is revealed as unashamed 
gloating over American misfortune. 

Fortunately, the facts are not so cynically simple. For 
on closer investigation it will be found that, in spite of the 
decline of American prestige, Europe has more sympathy 
now for the United States than at any other time since the 
War. There is a feeling abroad in Europe now very much 
akin to that which swept the United States in the spring of 
1917 when, in an outburst of social vision, a nation which 
had previously considered itself separate and aloof from the 
rest of the world, suddenly perceived its inseparable ties with 
the rest of humanity. It is being felt here now that 
the United States has entered into the common lot of the 
world’s economic depression, just as it entered into the 
political difficulties of the world during the War, and for the 
same reason—namely, because it is an undivided part of the 
world and cannot remain immune from its ills. The common 
unity of the world is once more being realized, and Europe 
responds to the realization with a warmth of feeling remotely 
reminiscent of that of fourteen years ago. 

Common danger and suffering also forge a friendship and 
comradeship which less troubled days seldom see. The 
companionship of adversity is bringing the United States of 
Europe nearer now than they have ever been; nearer even 
than during the War, for the War did not last long enough 
to make the United States psychologically an ally and partner 
in misfortune. Frequent, critical discussions of American 
life have indeed torn the sentimental veil off Europe’s matinée 
idol, but they have also revealed the living American, as the 
common adversity has disclosed the colleague, the companion 
in trouble, the true ally, and friend. Admiration is giving 
way to friendship ; hero worship, to human sympathy. 
What we have lost in homage, we are gaining in affection. 


WILLIAM ZUKERMAN. 


GENERAL WEYGAND, 
GENERALISSIMO AND ACADEMICIAN 


** Tt was above all to his stainless character and to his glorious 
past that he owed his authority.” So General Weygand 
wrote of Turenne, in his striking biography of the famous 
French Marshal. And so one may write to-day of General 
Weygand. He owes, beyond question, his recent promotion 
as generalissimo of the French Army, as well as the much- 
coveted honour of his even more recent election to the French 
Academy, to the moral pinnacle on which he stands among his 
fellows, and to the great services he has rendered his country. 
A universally admired and respected figure in France, he is 
less known in the English-speaking world. His tenure of 
office, however, for the next four years, as the head of the 
French Army, will give him a position of great military in- 
fluence in France, and, indeed, in Europe. During that time 
determined efforts will be made, on the one hand, to assure 
the settlement of national disputes otherwise than by the 
arbitrament of war, while, on the other, it is all too clear 
that the attempt will be continued to foment strife and dis- 
content, so as to overthrow the old order of things, and all 
that we hold most dear. General Weygand’s réle, all through 
these critical years, will be of first-rate importance. It is 
desirable, therefore, that some endeavour should be made to 
acquaint the British public with the manner of man he is, 
with his achievements, and with his feelings towards the 
Entente and towards peace. 

Lord d’Abernon has placed on record the following portrait 
of General Weygand : “‘ The ideal soldier, precise, hard-work- 
ing, firm in opinion yet modest, brave yet prudent, believing 
intensely in discipline, method and organization, but neither 
stereotyped, nor deficient in resource. A man of excellent 
judgment both in civil, no less than in military affairs, 
ambitious but devoted, the most faithful subordinate, the 
most competent leader.’’ General Weygand is all that, truly 
enough, but he is much more than that. Lord d’Abernon has 
portrayed the soldier and the civilian, in their technical aspects. 
He has left out the man—one of the few outstanding figures of 
our times. When Foch decided, in 1920, that General Wey- 
gand was the right soldier in the right place to be sent to 
Poland to cope with the Bolshevist onslaught on Warsaw, 
he described him in the following language: Il faut lui per- 
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mettre d@ouvrir les ailes. C'est un aigle. And so he proved 
himself to be. To the ancients he would have been 
ivafdavipov—a king among men. 
General Weygand’s greatness is not due chiefly to the 
keenness of his intellect, or to the precision of his knowledge, 
eat as these unquestionably are. It flows rather from the 
nobility of his soul. One may picture General Weygand in 
almost any situation. He would win through, as indeed he 
has, by the sheer loftiness of his purpose, the artlessness, the 
selflessness of his motives. There is nothing mean, nothing 
petty, about him. His action is always determined by the 
highest ideals. He has risen to his present height without 
ever stooping to conquer the fame which is now his. Doubtful 
compromise has ever been foreign to his conscience. His 
appreciation of Foch is equally true of himself: “So as to 
rise higher, he never accepted to descend (let alone to baseness, 
of that there could be no question) but to the least concession 
which might have proved inconsistent with his convictions— 
even though alone his conscience would have known of it.” 
Let the reader turn to his writings on Turenne or Foch, 
his great masters. The purity and fundamental goodness of 
his nature leap out at every line, whether in analysis or com- 
ment. Of Foch he says: “‘ Matters of personal interest or 
preference had not to be taken into account with him.” .. . 
“The performance of one’s duty, wherever he was, and as 
best he could, was to him quite natural.” . . . ““ He was too 
sincere ever to be play-acting.” . . . “‘ He whose intelligence, 
heart and character helped to weave one of the most luminous 
beings of whom mankind can be proud.” . . . “ His visitors 
never parted from him without gratitude for the moral or 
intellectual good he had done them.’’ And of Turenne he 
writes: ‘‘ If he was not made Constable, it was because he 
did not care to hold the post at the cost of a base deed ; and 
we love him the more for it.” . . . “‘ He would never consent 
to be put in the place of the Prince of Orange, the son of the 
man under whose affectionate guidance he had had his first 
military training. This reason was enough for his upright 
soul.” A man who thinks and acts on such a plane stands 
so high on the ladder of moral values that we of the frailer 
species are left to admire and love—and feel the better for it. 
What adds further to General Weygand’s moral stature 
is his kindness and simplicity. He is entirely devoid of 
haughtiness, and is a foe to all useless ostentation. He is 
the simple, silent man, who fights shy of popular clamour, 
so as to give himself up the more entirely to his task. “ True 
greatness,’’ he has written, “‘ is free-mannered, gentle, familiar, 
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popular. It allows itself to be touched and handled. It can 
lose nothing by being seen near at hand. The better one 
knows it, the more one admires it. It stoops, in its greatness, 
to its inferiors, and rises without effort to its natural height.” 
Those words are true to life of him, whether you watch him 
ordering his fare at a restaurant or shaking hands with 
Royalty at the unveiling of a statue. But goodness with 
him is never synonymous of weakness. “I speak harshly to 
no one,” Turenne once said to one of his trusted lieutenants, 
“but I will have your head off the instant that you refuse to 
obey me.” General Weygand is built that way. He is both 
kindly and firm. 

With those all-important reservations, and that re-de- 
lineation of his character, Lord d’Abernon’s pen portrait is 
well drawn. He leaves out, however, General Weygand’s 
pretty wit and his sense of humour. As witness his descrip- 
tion of the Duchesse de Longueville: ‘A strange creature. 
She had the faculty of creating scandal, while seeking in the 
same breath her peace with God, and she used the same 
bridge to save herself from hell and from bigotry.” He also 
says that there is an infallible method of breaking up a con- 
ference, and that is to “ produce maps—in five minutes the 
room is empty, with the exception of the interpreters, who are 
left with no one to interpret to.” But although he is glad to 
indulge, on occasion, in a little play of the imagination, he is 
first and foremost the God-fearing, God-loving, serious- 
minded man, whose favourite subjects are history and religion. 
They satisfy the fervour of his patriotism and of his inward 
life, which are both intense. Meditative, and ever in earnest, 
he does nothing by halves. Every problem is probed to its 
depths. No explanation is accepted until he has mastered 
the smallest detail. He is never afraid of asking questions, 
or ashamed of admitting his ignorance of subjects which may 
be new to him. The task in hand receives his undivided 
attention. When it is over, he turns to something else. 
Foch’s favourite saying was: “I do not know if you are 
clever enough to do two things at a time, I am not.” So, 
I imagine, his pupil, General Weygand, would say. 

A word should be said also of his modesty. At the time 
when his name was mentioned as generalissimo, and as 
Joffire’s successor at the French Academy, he wrote to a 
friend : “ Je ne suis postulant ni pour Pun ni pour Pautre, me 
voyant chargé de plus @honneurs déja qwil ne conviendrait.” 
He is ever ready to give credit to others for the success which 
he achieves. His head is not one of those that get lost, or 
turned, by the wine of triumph—much as he frankly enjoys 
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it, without the slightest trace of hypocrisy or false 
modesty. 

The meekness of this great and truly Christian gentleman, 
when only he is concerned, is, however, by no means exclusive 
of sensitive pride when the rank he has to maintain or his 
innermost convictions are in question. Courteous and refined 
in conversation, he can then be extremely pungent and dis- 
tant. Ata déjeuner he was once sitting next to a distinguished 
but tactless German officer. The latter said he had served 
in Lorraine, and added, in bad taste, that his garrison town had 
been a place “‘ which, I believe, you once called Thionville.”— 
“You mean, I suppose, sir, the town which, temporarily, you 
named Diedenhofen,” was the cutting, haughty rejoinder. 

He is with all that always on the side of tolerance and 
understanding, and he detests sterile conflicts. His vast 
capacity for work, his quick grasp of situations, his knowledge 
of men, all make, moreover, for rapid solutions. That way, 
perhaps, lies the explanation of his success in the tasks he 
sets his hand to. In his achievements he is also helped by his 
great physical endurance and his prepossessing appearance. 
A short man, a splendid horseman, his silhouette is wiry and 
lithe, and, for his years, young and supple. His carriage is 
perfect. His mode of approach is graced with ease and dis- 
tinction. So are the gestures, and so is the voice. He is, 
verily, every inch a gentleman. From a round and rather 
flat face, where both the hair and the cropped moustache are 
still black, a direct, amused pair of dark eyes looks out above 
high cheek-bones, and underneath eyebrows, the left of which 
arches upwards interrogatively, on the expanse of a wide 
forehead. It is difficult to resist the appeal and attraction of 
that look, by which the whole face is lit, and which radiates 
intelligence, sincerity, and character. General Weygand’s 
look is truly the mirror of his soul. For a leader of men, so 
as to wear one’s character on one’s face must be a great 
asset. It is easy to conceive how such a gift must fire his 
subordinates with enthusiasm, and a yearning for service. 
And that is more than half the battle. 

Such being the fibre of the man, what of his achievements ? 
The story can only be told here very briefly. 

Born in 1867, General Weygand decided quite early in 
life to be a soldier. His heart was set on a command in the 
field, if and when the day came when Alsace-Lorraine would 
have to be fought for. He did not want staff work. A 
cavalry man, he deliberately abstained, on that account, from 
the Ecole de Guerre, the French equivalent of the Staff 
College. When the War broke out he was a lieutenant- 
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colonel, and was the second in command of the 5th Hussars, 
The irony of fate was, however, watching, to make sport of 
his determination to be a regimental soldier. On August 29, 
1914, he was sent by Joffre to serve on Foch’s staff, and from 
that day onwards a staff officer he remained until the end of 
the War. So quick is he “in the uptake,” so great is his 
faculty to get to the kernel of the subject in hand, and so 
thorough had been his preparation in the “ divine art of War,” 
that he at once shone in the discharge of his new duties. 
Foch and he had never worked together before, although the 
contrary is often asserted. To somebody who was remarking 
that Weygand had not been through the Staff College, the 
great man replied: “‘ Peuh / If he does not suit, I shall send 
him back to you within a week.” It was destined to be a 
long week! It only ended with the great Marshal’s death. 
Both during and after the War, their collaboration was 
perfect, and General Weygand’s devotion to his chief can, 
perhaps, best be described as filial. Together they faced the 
ordeal of the marshes of St. Gond; together they bravely 
put up with Foch’s temporary eclipse in 1917 ; together they 
shared the ultimate triumph of victory. It is impossible to 
enumerate, in this short paragraph, the countless operations, 
plans and negotiations which Foch conceived and which 
Weygand brought up to scale during those momentous years, 
when, as Lord d’Abernon truly says, ‘‘ Execution was no 
less important than conception.” The revictualling, trans- 
port and munitioning of the armies in the field were, in them- 
selves, a task of tremendous magnitude, that called for 
prodigies of vigilance, memory and endurance. The short 
way of gauging the immense value of his work is to recall his 
promotion as French military representative at the Versailles 
War Council, on December 1, 1917; his appointment as 
Major-General of all the Allied Armies after Doullens in 1918, 
and Foch’s description of him, which has already been given, 
at the time of the war in Poland in 1920. 

With a man of General Weygand’s modesty, it will be a 
long day before one knows, in detail, how much was strictly 
his own in the lightning strokes of Foch’s military genius. 
While other Allied generals have rushed into print since the 
War, his has been an attitude of strict reserve. When he 
speaks or writes, it will probably be to glorify his chief, to 
whom, even now, he feels that others before him have not 
paid a full enough tribute. As is natural with him, his view on 
this point is, as he says of Turenne, that “‘ in the handling of 
those affairs, which are a country’s salvation, there is glory 
enough for all.” 
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At any rate, the reasons for his wonderful teamwork with 
Foch are apparent enough. In the first place, their lofty 
ideals and fervid patriotism were on the same level. They 
fought for their country’s liberty and the upkeep of Christian 
ideals. That, in its binding power, was a tremendous bond of 
union. Next, they had the same masters in the art of war. 
Both believed, as a result of their intimate study of Turenne 
and Napoleon, that success can only come by battle ; that the 
only way to reconnoitre an enemy is to attack him ; that one 
should undertake few sieges, and fight plenty of battles ; that 
true military genius implies quick decision and great rapidity 
of movements ; that issuing orders is of no avail without the 
careful supervision of their execution ; that real strategy can 
never be hidebound, and must always be supple enough to 
include what Frederick the Great called “les a4 propos de 
M., de Turenne.” 

Indeed, there came a time when General Weygand was 
called upon to enforce those principles, single-handed and 
unaided. The way in which he applied them in Poland in 
1920, at the battle of Warsaw, revealed him as a consummate 
master of military thinking and strategy. Pourparlers for an 
armistice were afoot between the Poles and Bolsheviks when, 
with Lord d’Abernon, he left for the Polish front. Within a 
month the Red army had been handsomely beaten and 
routed, and he was back in Paris to follow up, with the Allied 
Governments, the implications and complications that 
attended this formidable result, by which Warsaw was added, 
after Sedan, Tsushima, and the Marne, to the list of Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles. Some idea may be gained of the 
issue which was at stake by the following excerpt from 
General Toukhatchervsky’s proclamation to his Red troops, 
“The destiny of the Universal Republic lies in the West. 
The route of the world conflagration passes over the corpse 
of Poland.” But again, this is not the place for expatiating 
on details. National susceptibilities have also to be reckoned 
with. It is sufficient to say that the Polish armies had 
suffered a serious loss of prestige in the field. They were 
demoralized and in retreat. General Weygand’s action, as 
adviser to the Polish General Staff, vivified anew the spirit of 
resistance. The ground was held as he recommended. Re- 


‘inforcements were brought up at the appropriate moment 


and places, as suggested by him. His plan of battle was 
modified to suit local requirements and conditions—and 
triumph followed. Poland went delirious over the victory 
that had come to her standards, under the guidance of a 
French general, who, for the time being, was acclaimed and 
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honoured as a national hero. With characteristic modesty, 
he returned thanks, and was warm in his congratulations 
that success had come to them “on a Polish plan, carried 
out by Polish troops, commanded by Polish chiefs.” 

His next period of service was to bring into prominence 
his great qualities as one of France’s ablest Colonial Adminis- 
trators. M. Poincaré sent him to Syria on April 19th, 1921. 
The place was seething with discontent, and the Turks were 
planning an attack on the country. A personal inspection of 
the frontiers immediately after his arrival, and a minimum 
of military display and firmness, acted like magic on the 
situation. The task of pacification being then complete, he at 
once turned to that of administration. His programme held, 
with his usual brevity and lucidity, in very few words: “ No 
politics. Administration. Security. Justice. Prosperity.” 
His transparent sincerity and integrity were the rallying 
points in the enforcement of those principles. ‘‘ Since Wey- 
gand’s appointment in Syria,’ M. Poincaré said, “‘ we hear 
no more about it.”’ Indeed, France would have been saved 
the bloody aftermath of the Druse rebellion had General 
Weygand been left to finish his good work there. A change of 
Government in France, however, brought about his untimely 
recall, in November, 1924. This must have been a heavy dis- 
appointment. But soldier-like, and Weygand-like, he showed 
no resentment. He returned, without murmur, to his 
military duties, and was appointed as Director of the Centre 
of High Military Studies in Paris. This post he occupied with 
supreme distinction for five years, supervising the formation 
of no less than 150 generals and colonels during that time— 
France’s “apprentice marshals” of the future—making 
himself more familiar also with the latest developments in 
gunnery, aviation and chemical warfare, and thereby gaining 
experience of inestimable value for the work of fortifications 
and air security, on which France is now embarked. When 
vacancies occurred, subsequently, he almost automatically, 
by common consent, was appointed to fill them, as the one 
best fitted to hold them. He thus became the Chief of Staff 
of the French Army to Marshal Petain, on January 2nd, 1930, 
and on the latter’s retirement, Vice-President of the French 
Supreme War Council and Generalissimo, on February 11th, 
1931. 

For these great services, a not ungrateful State has 
showered military honours on so distinguished a son. Apart 
from his actual appointments which are per se a national 
tribute to him, he has risen from the first rung in the order of 
the Legion of Honour to the highest of all in what must be a 
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record time. A plain chevalier in 1913, he became a Grand 
Cross in 1924. And now, since July 10th, 1930, the Medaille 
Militaire, that appanage of French commanding officers, or of 
the French private for signal valour in the field, honours him, 
while it is itself honoured by gracing his breast. In his new 
post, General Weygand’s responsibilities will be, and are 
already, great. But from what precedes, it must also be 
apparent that it is no exaggeration to say that so is the man. 

General Weygand is a convinced friend of the Entente. 
He has had first-hand knowledge of some of our men and of 
our national character. He is fond of both. The trust- 
worthy man, that he is, feels that he can trust both the 
individuals and the nation. 

The late Sir Henry Wilson was a close personal friend. 
“ Quand il est mort jar eu un vrai chagrin,” General Weygand 
wrote in a private letter. The Sam-Browne belt which he 
uses was presented to him by Sir Henry as a Christmas gift 
in 1914. General Weygand had a very great opinion of his 
insight and ability as a soldier. Lord French’s elan, goodness 
and loyalty were greatly admired by him. Of Lord Haig’s 
“ trés belle et trés pure figure de soldat, dont l Angleterre peut 
étre fiere,’ he never speaks without respect and affection. 
Lord Rawlinson’s intelligence and experience and good fellow- 
ship also had considerable attraction for him. They are all 
dead, but they were of the best. They, as well as Sir John 
du Cane, Lord Wester Wemyss, and Lord d’Abernon, have 
roused in him a lasting interest in everything British. Even 
now, after years which have been so destructive since the 
Versailles Treaty of the good work done in common for 
common ideals, he cultivates his war friendships, as General 
Charles Grant well knows, and delights in them. He came to 
London for the unveiling of the Foch memorial last year, and 
his speech at the Anglo-French Luncheon Club sparkled with 
the obvious pleasure he found in being once more on English 
soil. During his stay in Syria he was at pains to cultivate 
the best neighbourly relations with his British colleagues in 
Irak and Transjordania, and he never failed to pay a hand- 
some tribute to their loyalty in carrying out the decisions that 
had been arrived at. In fact, his one quarrel with the 
Entente Cordiale is that it is not cordial enough. Better than 
most men he knows what unity of command did during the 
war. Full well, therefore, does he realize what unity of 
purpose, between our two countries, could do in the cause of 
peace. Indeed, to him the interests of the Hniente and of 
world peace are so intertwined that even his lucid mind fails 
to distinguish between the two. If we disagree, he thinks 
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that peace must be jeopardized. If peace is broken, then he 
believes that only his country and ours can help in restoring 
it. At one of the annual dinners of the British Legion, in 
Paris, he had to respond to a toast. He said, in substance, to 
his audience: ‘“‘ You belong to all classes and professions. 
You live in France. Better than most Britishers you know 
France and the French. Well, have you ever met a French- 
man who wants war? who is covetous of his neighbour’s 
well-being ? who wants anything more than to keep what is 
his own ?”’—No, no, in the audience—“ Well, then, say so 
in Great Britain. Get your people to understand that France 
maintains armed forces with the object of insuring her 
security, because she is determined not to be devastated again. 
If you do that, you will win another victory. After that of 
1918 you will ensure that of peace; because you will have 
helped to promote closer confidence in the Entente between 
our two countries. And if our two countries are in complete 
agreement, and are determined to prevent war, there will be 
no war.” 

Like all great soldiers, he hates the idea of war. He 
knows its horrors all too well. If mankind were not what it 
is, I think he would gladly favour the disbanding of all armies. 
Unfortunately, we have to be guarded against our congenital 
aptitude to quarrel. That, in his view, is the regrettable but 
imperative justification of a standing army and of armaments 
in general. He says, “The discipline of an army is a mirror 
that reflects the degree of order which reigns in a nation.” 
Nationally, the army has been, at all times, the only effective 
bulwark against extremists, who want evolution to prepare 
the way for revolution. Internationally, armaments are to 
him the only available insurance, at present, against a policy of 
aggression, dictated by autocracy and despotism, and laid 
down in the name, be it of Divine right, of personal ambition 
or of mob rule. 

That belief has been intensified in him by the course of 
events since Versailles. To his robust common sense it is 
useless to talk of international security unless all nations are 
prepared: first, to test and actually to investigate and 
verify any particular nation’s empty protest that it is not 
arming in secret; second, to penalize strictly, on occasion 
arising, all breaches of a disarmament covenant signed by 
all nations. Short of that (and British and American re- 
luctancy to agree to such postulates are insuperable obstacles), 
he says that France cannot do otherwise than rely on the best 
national security she can devise. And he reminds us: 
““Hence the victor of to-day becomes the vanquished of 
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tomorrow. Rosbach succeeds Turkhein; Sedan, Iena; 
Rethondes, Sedan. May we not forget it.” General Wey- 
gand’s influence, unquestionably, will thus always be exerted 
in the cause of peace. Also, he will support any form of 
policy by which effective international security could be made 
to take the place of its present compulsory makeshift, viz., 
national security. But he has no patience with a hazy and 
impossible internationalism for which the world is clearly not 
ripe, when there will be, in the inspired words of Colonel 
Bainbridge, “‘ A veritable brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God.” 

Indeed, his pragmatic mind refuses to accept any par- 
ticular brand of undiluted internationalism as the only path 
to peace and contentment in the world. ‘I cannot admit,” 
he said in July last, “‘ that to serve mankind one must first 
reckon national feeling to be a dangerous thing. You might 
as well say that no man can love his country unless he be 
first indifferent or hostile to his own family.” Healthy 
nationalism, as he visualizes it, both as a democrat and a 
Christian, cannot nowadays embark lightly on warlike policies. 
He is free to use such language without incurring the reproach 
of a bigoted chauvinism or of indirect personal aims. Well 
might he answer as Turenne did: “I am too well known, 
sir, to fear such talk,’ and on another occasion, “‘ I feel that I 
have given such strong proof of my loyalty that I need not 
assert it.” It is, on the other hand, of vital importance that 
a man of his character and prestige should be found, at this 
juncture, to be the advocate of such a standpoint and of 
renewed warmth in the Entente. There has been too much 
hollow talk since the war; too many pious platitudes. The 
consequence is that the whole world is out of joint. 

When General Weygand appeals to his people and to 
England to stand together abreast in the cause of peace, as we 
stood together in 1914 in the cause of civilization, he strikes 
the right note. When he says that if France and England 
are determined to prevent war, there will be no war, can any 
thinking man doubt, after the hopeless groping that has been 
our lot for the last twelve years, that here at last is a practical 
and constructive policy, from which, by stages, with the con- 
currence, it is to be hoped, of the United States, the world 
will be led back to the land of reason—if not of immediate 
plenty ? 

RoGER VERDUN. 
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FEAST WEEK IN OUR VILLAGE 


THE Feast, or, as it is called in some parts, the Wakes, was 
religious in origin. It was a “ festa’ held in honour of the 
tutelary Saint of a particular Church, and the people of the 
village and surrounding districts were wont to assemble 
in the sacred edifice on the eve of the birthday, waking 
throughout the night and offering prayers of thanksgiving. 
Now, however, it has lost its honourable significance and 
become merely a secular fair. In our own village Feast 
Sunday is always the first Sunday in July, the Fair itself 
generally lasting from the Friday till the Tuesday, the 
properties of the showmen arriving on the Thursday and 
departing again the following Wednesday. Our tutelary 
Saint is St. James of blessed memory ; but little thought, I 
fear, is vouchsafed to his saintliness on these occasions or to 
the fine old fabric of which he is the patron. To make up for 
this neglect, however, the business of a feast is conducted with 
a good deal more decorum than in times not so far distant, 
when public-houses were open till midnight and beer was a 
penny a pint. In those rollicking days feasts were often 
the scenes of impropriety and rowdyism, and the maidservants 
at the Squires’ houses were not allowed as a rule to attend 
them in the evening. Earlier still, conditions seem to have 
been even worse, for an ancient author tells us that ‘“‘ the 
pepull fell to letcherie, and song, and daunces, with harping 
and piping, and also to glotony and sinne, and so turned the 
holyness to cursydness.”” But in 1931 scarcely a blush need 
have been brought to the cheek of the most bashful of our 
maidens. 

The ordinary village feast differs from other festivals in 
this, that what are known as the well-to-do rarely take any 
part in it. It is a banquet of delight spread for the poor, 
and the pence and smaller silver coins of the realm are the 
takings that make the fortunes of the promoters. Human 
nature loves a circus. Even now, when I see a long string of 
caravans, with tent-poles and water-carts and gilded mon- 
strosities, and all the paraphernalia of a fair moving along a 
road, I can scarce resist the impulse to follow it to its destina- 
tion and help in the unpacking. Have you noticed all the 
women standing in the doorways as it goes lumbering by like 
a huge caterpillar, sometimes in two or three sections, 
stretching over half a mile? Is it not a grand spectacle, a 
moving sight ? You feel the blood racing more quickly in 
your veins. It represents pageantry, romance, adventure, 
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danger. It tells of a nomad life, of strange, swarthy faces 
seen to-day and gone to-morrow, of wanderings in all weathers, 
of glittering afternoons and nights, of hardships and toil, 
laughter and wonder. No age can resist the charm. The 
very young are crazy with excitement, and in the old there is 
a stirring, and from deep down, out of ‘the mist of years, there 
rises a holiday feeling, memories of irresponsible hours, of 
long-departed childhood, when life was a madcap riding on 
the breeze. 

So last summer I slipped away, unbeknown to the rest of 
the household, to attend the feast. Two days previously I 
had witnessed the arrival of the procession. Its pomp and 
circumstance filled the whole village. One by one the great 
juggernauts debouched into the paddock where the Fair was 
to be held, one leviathan after another, and still they kept 
on coming. What shoutings and commands, what hurryings 
to and fro, what masterly manceuvring as each painted giant 
turned in at the gate! What grindings and sirens and horns, 
as the ponderous lorries were piloted to safety! The best 
rooms at the inn had been booked by the showman. He 
arrived like a conqueror after a victorious campaign, laden 
with the spoils of half a dozen provinces, and took possession 
of the village body and soul, quartering his troops on the 
inhabitants and dislocating the routine of ordinary life. 

It was as fine an evening as I can remember. The sun 
had set in a cloudless sky, and not a breath of air stirred 
blade or leaf. The field where the scene was set was now a 
blaze of artificial light. Torches flared on the outskirts of 
the encampment and the rest of it was lit with dazzling 
electric globes. Not a millimeter of surface in the whole 
place had been left unilluminated, not a nook or cranny where 
a fly could have crept unobserved. It was a deluge of pitiless 
light. Publicity, staring gilt and crude colour, vied in their 
merciless want of reserve with the infernal racket of the 
machinery and the blare of the loud-speakers. A monster 
gramophone dominated the centre, and at each corner a 
smaller one had been installed with its own strident pro- 
gramme. The space occupied by the merry-go-rounds was 
a veritable eddy of human and inanimate bodies, menacing 
structures of wood and iron revolving in all directions, and 
at every gradient each one loaded with a motley freight of 
shouting and gesticulating girls and boys, young men and 
women. There was so great a variety of choice that one 
scarcely knew where to begin or how to end—swiftly-spinning 
roundabouts for the venturesome, slower ones for the less 
enterprising ; racing motors on circular rails or zigzagging in 
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and out in mild collision ; a narrow platform of jointed plates 
running over a switchback, and with a double motion, the 
ribbon at intervals jerking smartly backwards and forwards, 
affording those who were clinging on for dear life the horrid 
illusion of a choppy sea. There were dart-throwing and rifle- 
shooting for prizes ; swings that lifted almost vertically into 
the air; ice-cream and nougat stalls ; and, finally, gambling 
galore—on the speed of little automatic cars, on pennies 
placed on rotating colours, or on the result of some elaborate 
calculation with a slot-machine. 

Perhaps the most attractive game of chance was being 
played at a couple of large round tables with a hole in the 
middle for the girls in charge. You held your copper at the 
top of a sloping groove and then released it. Down it rolled 
on to the table and, if it came neatly to rest in the middle of 
a square marked with a number, you got your money back, 
multiplied, may be, by as much as three. There was a good- 
looking lad at one of these, spending recklessly and losing at 
almost every attempt. The wench in charge was rough and 
none too clean, but young and full of sap. She was obviously 
attracted by the handsome, extravagant boy, plainly out at 
elbows and ill able to afford the expenditure, and you could 
see the conflict in her face between professional duty and the 
hope that he might win. She began advising him. A half- 
wistful, tender look came into her eyes and a faint blush 
overspread her common features. But he was quite un- 
observant, and in the end turned away without so much as a 
glance in her direction. 

In various parts of the ground there were cocoanut shies. 
One youth of about twenty years of age, vicious-looking and 
flashily dressed, stood out from the rest. He had a horribly 
inflamed left eye and a complexion of unwholesome pallor. 
He took no notice of anyone, but was watched by a large and 
admiring retinue. At almost every throw, and he hurled 
his ball with all his force and amazing skill, he dislodged a 
nut, and sometimes two. He would then stoop down to a 
store of them that lay in front of him, shake four or five to 
test the supply of milk within, and, having made his choice, 
hand the winnings to the bodyguard who waited behind. 
When he had done this, say, half a dozen times, he would 
pass on to the next booth and the same procedure would 
be followed. I did not like this young man. His meretricious 
and unhealthy appearance, his utter want of gaiety, his callous 
indifference to all about him, the professional manner in 
which he overthrew the cocoanuts without in the least 
enjoying the game, left an unpleasant impression. And I 
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noticed that the proprietors of the stalls looked at him from 
under their lids and, contrary to their usual practice, said 
nothing. 

Far different were the feelings aroused by the merry-go- 
round dedicated to the children of two or three years apiece, 
who had been brought by their mothers or fathers, or an 
elder brother or sister. Some were seated on wooden ponies, 
very near the ground, and holding on to their enormous 
manes; others, even too young for that, were in miniature 
chariots, with only their heads peeping out. A hobbledehoy 
was in charge and regulated the pace according to the age of 
his clients. They were so young, so small, these mites, that 
they had no idea of danger. It was only a colossal treat, 
an adventure without parallel. Some were solemn, others 
enchanted. One small girl of two, seated on a pony and 
clutching an upright with both hands, smiled at her father 
each time she came round, a proud, confident, daring smile, 
such as might be seen on the face of a woman after some 
successful crisis in her fate. There was a serious little boy, 
seemingly even younger, on a pony with a prodigious tail. 
He sat there portentously grave, looking neither to right nor 
left, whirling round, thinking, I daresay, that he must comport 
himself with dignity under the eyes of so many of the other 
sex. It was the best thing in the Feast. 

One other side-show in this carnival I especially recollect, 
for it introduced an alien note. Not far from the entrance, 
behind one of the stalls and withdrawn a little from the 
turmoil of the fair, a wholly different entertainment was in 
progress. A wan-looking female, her grey locks loose and 
floating about her shoulders, was sitting bareheaded under a 
small canopy, blindfold and in charge of a tall, lean fellow 
in a dingy tail-coat and black wide-awake. Another man 
in a cap, loose-limbed and haggard, stood inside the circle of 
spectators, whispering some remarks to the former. These 
could not be heard by the onlookers, but their purport was 
soon made plain, as the man in the wide-awake repeated 
them in an ingratiating manner to the woman in the chair: 
“This gentleman, my dear, has a wife who’s got an internal 
complaint. He wants to know whether she will get well. 
It seems he has had an awful time with her. Now, can you 
give him any news as to the future ? Do your best, my dear.” 
The prophetess rested her chin in her hand, pondered for a 
space and then made answer in measured, rather hollow 
tones: “‘ She will get well, but should be kept from worrying. 
She has had a lot of trouble lately.” “Is that all you can 
say, my dear ?”’ asked the man in the wide-awake. “ Yes, 
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that’s all I’m allowed by the spirit to say.” “‘ You hear what 
she says, sir. That’s all she’s allowed to say—sixpence, 
please”? ; and the man in the cap handed over his money 
and, with downcast face, slipped away. Why the Sibyl 
should have been blindfold I cannot guess, for she was pre- 
sumably a stranger to the neighbourhood and unacquainted 
with either husband or wife. Perhaps it was intended to 
impart an air of good faith to the proceedings, and if the fellow 
who had paid his sixpence drew any satisfaction from the 
imposture, what did it matter if the business was a farce ? 
It is hard to believe that those standing round did not know 
pretty well that it was all humbug ; yet several others, while 
I was there, paid their pence to hear what she would say. 
Or had she been there before and some of the predictions come 
chancely true? What surprised me most was the way in 
which one or two of those present disclosed certain intimate 
misfortunes without apparently the slightest feeling of shame 
or self-consciousness. 

The unrelenting din was beginning to get upon my nerves. 
The brutal cacophony of contending jazz, the clangour of 
machinery, the yells of the riders, the reports of the rifle- 
shots—this bombardment of discordant noise, never paused 
for a single moment. So I turned to go. Under one of the 
loud-speakers, almost grazed by a whirling roundabout, 
rested a perambulator, and in it a babe, fast asleep. No one 
seemed to be in charge. There it lay alone, with all this 
fearful hubbub round it, its tiny angel face steeped in divine 
calm. So, too, amid the hurly-burly of life can some be at 
peace, when storms are raging about them and the Furies 
seem to be conspiring to founder their little craft. 

The moon was now up and the whole heaven dusted with 
stars. As I walked home across the fields the sounds of the 
merry-making grew fainter, until they were heard no more. 
Peace had descended upon the landscape, the peace of sleeping 
Nature. All living things were hushed and still... Motionless 
were the blades of grass, the rushes of the pond, the lime 
leaves, the very gossamer—all sunk in dreams. Could they 
ever wake from so deep a trance, or was this the final sleep 
from which there would be no awakening, the peace, ever- 
lasting peace that the soul of man craves for, but can never 
find? The noise of the feast, was that a dream, too, but a 
different one, equally unreal? The racket of the fair and the 
spell-bound quiet of this enchanted evening seemed to melt 
into one—a fairyland of unsubstantiality, the illusion of 
an hour. 

GODFREY LOocKER-LAMPSON. 
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Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me under the Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act, No. 33, I do hereby proclaim and declare that the undermen- 
tioned area in Zululand shall be regarded as a Bird Sanctuary in which all 
species shall be deemed to be added to the Schedule to the Principal Act. . . . 
No person shall kill, catch, shoot at or attempt to kill, catch, shoot at or aid 
in killing, catching, shooting at any of the birds found in the above-defined 
area. Nor shall any person at any time take, injure or destroy the eggs of 
any of the said birds, except by my express permission in writing, for the 
purpose of scientific research. 

God Save the King! 

Given under my hand at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, the 9th day of March, 
1927. 

GEORGE PLtowman, Administrator of Natal. 


WELL, that’s that, and plain enough, too. But it is easier, I 
found later, to make a proclamation protecting bird life than 
to enforce it. 

My two days on the Estuary of St. Lucia Lake had been 
filled with delights—Goliath herons, sacred ibises, sea-eagles, 
egrets, curlews, golden plovers, green pigeons, olive sunbirds, 
wild gardenias, blue-bells and wild jasmine, not to speak of 
sharks and hippos and crocodiles, and a wind laden with the 
smell of the salt sea. But now I was actually going to tread 
on sacred ground—to stay in the Bird Sanctuary itself. And, 
with the boldness that one acquires in the wild places of 
Africa, I was going to inflict myself upon complete strangers, 
quite sure of a welcome. 

From Matubatuba I went on a few miles by rail to St. 
Lucia Halt. I had imagined in my ignorance that the station 
would be near the lake, but I found it was eight miles distant. 
St. Lucia Halt consisted only of the station and a Kafir store. 
I had been told that in Zululand it was customary to treat 
stores as wayside hotels, but the people here were superior to 
accepting payment for hospitality and made me welcome as a 
guest. In the afternoon my kind host left his work to drive 
me to the lake, where I was greeted with courtesy by the 
Scotch gentleman at the store there. (One often finds 
educated men of a good class store-keeping in the wilds of 
Africa.) He informed me that he would be going away for 
the week-end, but that I was welcome to stay in the house and 
his servants would be at my disposal. The little mosquito- 
proof house was beautifully clean and well built. I had a 
comfortable bedroom and the Zulu servants were models of 
courtesy. At the store itself, some 50 yards away, lived a 
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youth who shared meals with me, so I was not completely 
isolated ; but it was a strangely lonely experience I had down 
there in the Sanctuary of the Birds. 

** It’s native territory, remember,” a South African woman 
had said, “ and it isn’t safe to go there alone. Have you a 
revolver ? ” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘ I’m not afraid of uncivilized natives. It’s 
the dressed-up town native with his ties and collars and boots 
I’m afraid of, and the more dressed-up he is the more I want 
to avoid him.” 

‘** Remember,” said a resident in Zululand, “‘ it’s the worst 
part of the country for fever. You must sleep under a 
mosquito curtain and take quinine.” I did neither, for I 
dislike both—and I never saw a mosquito ! 

“It’s the worst place in South Africa for snakes,” said 
someone else. ‘‘ Have you Fitzsimons’s antidote?” I 
hadn’t, but I never saw a snake. ‘“‘ Before the flood there 
were a tremendous lot of pythons here,”’ said the gentleman at 
the store, ‘‘ but the floods washed them out to sea, and they 
are only now beginning to be seen again.” 

“‘ The floods did some good, then,”’ I remarked. 

“Not at all,” was the reply, “for when the pythons 
disappeared we had a plague of rats. You can’t upset the 
balance of nature with impunity.” 

People in Zululand, I found, dated everything from before 
or after the floods ; it seemed like living in Biblical times. Few 
people indeed realize how alarming and serious were those 
floods of 1918, when solid stone bridges and houses were 
washed away and many people, white and native, were 
drowned. I heard thrilling tales of people spending days and 
nights on their roofs awaiting rescue. 

The little house in which I spent a solitary week-end was 
situated on high ground sloping towards the lake, half a mile 
away, and on the right was a long line of bush-clad hills, the 
only sign of life being a mission station on the hillside, perhaps 
eight miles away or more. The lake itself is 50 miles long, so 
I could only see a small portion of it, and the only birds I 
could see were flamingoes, some two miles off. 

We—the young man from the store and I—dined at six, 
and at seven he went off to bed! ‘“‘ I suppose you get up very 
early?” I remarked. “‘Oh, about six o’clock!”’ he replied. 
Eleven hours in bed and the days spent in selling beads and 
sugar to natives—what a life for a white man! And there 
was a bookcase full of books, too. I went to see what was 
there. Wells and Arnold Bennett, of course (I find them 
everywhere in the wilds); the complete works of Anatole 
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France in the Bodley Head translations ; several of Zola’s 
novels (next to “Family Readings from the Bible”). I 
pulled out an old copy of a book which is now out of print (for 
I have tried since to obtain a copy), Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
“Travels on the Amazon,” in which I soon became deeply 
absorbed, having a personal interest in Brazil at the moment, 
and I was specially interested in Wallace’s experiences with 
birds, for he was collecting specimens. Alas, that it should 
have been necessary for him to shoot so many ! 

“In ten days,” he says, “‘I obtained 70 specimens, among which 
were 14 hawks and eagles, several herons, egrets, paroquets, wood- 
peckers, and one of the large yellow-bellied toucans. . . . I was much 
pleased when I first brought down a splendid blue and yellow macaw 
. . . plovers and other birds were to be seen wading, and a small flock 
of the elegant long-legged plover (Himantopus). After much difficulty 
I succeeded in killing three or four of them. . . . Luiz was an excellent 
hunter. . . . He soon got me several fine cardinal chatterers, red- 
breasted orioles, trogons, toucans, etc.,” and soon. Of the marvellous 
umbrella birds he says : ‘‘ My hunter worked very re aa to get 
them. . . yet he never brought me more than two at a time. . . 


“© Never more than two ata time!” Is it any wonder that 
W. H. Hudson, who loved these birds, hated museums and 
collectors ? Alas! that the beautiful birds of Brazil, except 
in un-get-at-able regions, are almost completely exterminated 
as in the Argentine, not only by the Indians (who made a 
habit of eating macaws) but by the Latin races who will kill 
and eat anything that has feathers, regardless of its beauty. 
In South Africa the ruthless slaying and slaughtering is bad 
enough but the killing of birds has not been wholesale as in 
South America. And in South Africa the effort to preserve 
our wild life is growing and bird sanctuaries are being talked 
of besides those already proclaimed in Zululand and on the 
Vleis of the Cape. And we have, too, a growing Wild Life 
Protection Society. 

How quiet it was in that little lonely house on the shores 
of the lake after the natives had gone to their huts. One 
strained one’s ears to listen to sounds that never came—not 
even the voice of nightjar or owl or the singing of a tree- 
cricket. I was deeply absorbed in my book, away on the 
Amazon among the macaws and umbrella birds, when a cock- 
roach ran over my page. I hadn’t noticed they were running 
about on the table and I quickly took up my candle, hoping I 
should not find more of these unwelcome visitors in my bed- 
room. Luckily, I did not, and I went to bed, feeling like a 
child who is going to a Christmas tree on the morrow. What 
was I not going to see ! 

I was out before the sun was up next morning, surprising 
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even the roosting birds, and the moment I stepped out of doors 
I saw a sight worth recording—a tree, bare of leaves, white 
with sleeping egrets, looking in the dim light of dawn like large 
drooping white flowers of the moon. Egrets often strip a tree 
bare of leaves to make it safe from tree-snakes, who naturally 
prefer thick shade in which to hide their deadly doings. 
Some 200 yards away there was a large green tree overhanging 
the cattle kraal also festooned with white birds. There was 
my Christmas tree—lanterns and all! I thought this was a 
good beginning as I walked towards the lake. On my way I 
was attracted by a thick cluster of trees and bush such as one 
often finds in the Bushveld, and in Swaziland I had heard 
such places called “snake parks,” with warnings to avoid 
them, but this place was rich with the songs of newly awakened 
birds, and so I risked mambas and pythons to stand with my 
back against a thick trunk, hoping at least to see a golden 
oriole or a purple-crested lourie. But the birds seemed to be 
aware of my presence, for they immediately became silent as 
if in the very presence of death—all except the persistent, 
impertinent black-capped bulbul. Was he warning the 
others? Although I stood there for nearly an hour like 
patience on a monument I had »9 reward for my pains. I 
might have known better, of svurse, having had similar 
experiences before. 

I then walked to the shore of the lake. All the bird-life 
visible was a solitary purple heron, a few sandpipers and 
curlews, and a large snipe. I then waded through some tall 
reeds in seed to find myself in a perfect whirl of warblers. 
Every kind of reed and of grass warbler seemed to be there, 
diving in and out and revelling noisily in this feast of seeds. 
Finding the lake disappointing I turned my steps to where 
the ground sloped upwards and merged into bush country, 
finding much to interest me. I saw here the black flycatcher, 
of an entire glossy blackness, a bird of the Natal and Zululand 
coast and a lover of the bush. Here too were the pretty black 
tits, glossy black too, but with an irregular white streak on 
their wings and their tails tipped with white ; like all the tits, 
attractive little birds and energetic workers in ridding the 
trees of insects. I saw for the first time the warbler known as 
the crombec or “‘ Stompsterje’’ (stump-tail) which has no 
tail to speak of. It is not unlike the European wren in habits 
and appearance, keeping almost entirely to the bushes and 
examining carefully the twigs in search of small insects. I 
also caught a glimpse of the lesser puff-back shrike with, just 
for a second, a sight of the feathers on his back puffed out like 
a powder-puff. The golden oriole I saw too in all his glory, 
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and his handsome cousin, the black-headed oriole, and I was 
much attracted by the yellow-throated long-claws, which were 
numerous on the grassy shores of the lake ; when surprised 
they invariably flew up to the top of some tree, evidently 
feeling safe, for they would then begin to sing, allowing me to 
get quite close. 

But it was the birds of the water I chiefly wanted to see 
and they seemed to have deserted our end of the lake, so I 
asked the young store-keeper to find a native who could row. 
In the afternoon he said he had found one and had given him 
orders to go down to the lake and get a boat ready. Giving 
the boy enough time to do this, I followed later. No native 
was visible and the boats were dabbling up and down in the 
water as I had seen them in the morning. I didn’t feel 
altogether sorry, for the sky was grey and bleak and the water 
looked cold and stormy. Knowing something of natives, I 
guessed that the boy, not liking the look of things, was hiding 
somewhere, with no intention of taking me out. I could see 
flamingoes some two miles away, close to a neck of land that 
jutted out like a long pier into the lake. I would walk along 
this and get among the flamingoes by myself. By this time, 
however, such a wind was blowing as made every step an 
effort, and after struggling on for about a mile with bent head 
and clinging to my hat, 1 stopped, hot and breathless. Was 
it worth it? I had seen flamingoes before and by the time I 
had reached them and back it would be dark. A wave of 
loneliness came over me. Here was I—a solitary white 
woman—probably the only white woman—in this native 
reserve. Anything might happen to me—I might walk into 
the jaws of a crocodile or get trampled on by a hippo or 
squeezed to death by a python or bitten by a mamba—and 
nobody belonging to me would know anything about it for 
many a day. But this temporary wave of depression was 
really due to physical discomfort and the grey skies. I 
turned back and sat down opposite to the boats flopping about 
on the cold grey waves. Suddenly, as if from nowhere, 
appeared the lost boy, and began a long harangue in Zulu. It 
was too late now and too rough to go on the lake and I had 
better wait until to-morrow. He was a wild-looking fellow 
with a pointed eye tooth that suggested the face of a tiger. 
About one-fourth of him was civilized. He wore a coat and 
an undervest and a hat—of sorts—but a little strip of buck- 
skin took the place of trousers. I did not like his air of 
jocular familiarity (he must have been in a town at one time), 
so I assumed an air of command as I dismissed him, saying : 
*“* Longile, Buya ekusni.”” (Very well—come back early to- 
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morrow morning.) It may not have been good Zulu but the 
effect was salutary. He dropped his air of familiarity and 
went off respectful and subdued, realizing, no doubt, I knew 
what I was about. 

That evening I again read the “ Travels on the Amazon,” 
struck not only by the similarity of many of the birds to those 
we have in South Africa, but of many of the plants he men- 
tions. For instance: ‘‘ Many handsome convolvuluses climb 
over the hedges, as well as several most beautiful Bignonias 
or trumpet-flowers, with yellow, orange, or purple blossoms. 
But most striking of all are the passion-flowers. ... The 
papilionaceous flowers, or peas, are common ; cassias are very 
numerous. ... Then there are the curious sensitive plants 
(Mimosa), and so on. I thought too I had made an ortho- 
graphical discovery when I read the description of the chigoe, 
that “‘ minute flea which burrows into the skin of the toes ”— 
that, of course, being our “‘ jigger-flea,”’ but later I found in a 
dictionary of South African terms the derivation acknow- 
ledged, with the interesting information that the “ jigger-flea ” 
was trekking southwards—and I was told it was to be found 
at St. Lucia Lake. Another pest from which I had suffered 
on my previous vists to the Bushveld of Zululand and of 
Swaziland appears to be common in South America. Wallace 
says: ‘‘ The moqueen, a small red tick, scarcely visible—the 
‘ p&te rouge ’ of Cayenne—abounds in the grass, and getting 
on the legs, is very irritating. . . ” 

I had hitherto thought I was going to be immune from the 
pestilential attentions of these old enemies of the Bushveld by 
daily applications of eau-de-cologne, hazeline, mercolated 
vaseline and an oil I had had made up at the chemist’s as a 
safeguard against tetse-fly bites, but evidently I was only 
immune because the creatures weren’t there. Here at St. 
Lucia Lake the veld apparently crawled with them, and I paid 
dearly for my wanderings through the long grass and sitting 
about on the short grass. From head to foot I was bitten, 
maddeningly, and on the second night there was no sleep for 
me, and at intervals I had to get up and apply counter- 
irritants. It was a relief when the dawn came and I could 
get out into the cold morning air. Strange to say, during the 
day the bites ceased to worry, and fortunately this day was so 
full of bird adventures that I did not miss the lack of sleep. 

After breakfast I walked down to the lake followed by 
two natives, both coming to row. One was the jaunty gentle- 
man with the tiger’s teeth, the other was more to my liking, 
even although he wore the badge of civilization, a pair of 
trousers. The jaunty one carried a black cotton umbrella 
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with an elegant fringe of blue beads round the edges—this 
was no doubt to impress me. 

The tide was low and the boat lay high and dry on the 
muddy sands. It did not appear to have been used for 
months—perhaps years—for it was half full of water and a 
thick deposit of blackish mud lay in the bottom. The boy 
turned the boat over to let the mud ooze out, but to clean it 
properly would have meant a morning’s work; then they 
began to drag the boat out lazily and in no willing spirit, 
lurching it from side to side. I could see this expedition was 
not to their liking and about as senseless in their eyes as an 
expedition to Hyde Park to see the sparrows would be in the 
eyes of a London taxi-driver. So far I had stood, like a real 
lady, under my sunshade, but their unintelligent manner of 
handling that boat exasperated me and I can never keep up 
the pretence of being a real lady for long. Were they “ trying 
it on,” I wondered, hoping I might give up this silly idea of 
chasing birds without a gun? At the pace they were going 
it would be another hour before they got the boat afloat, so I 
saw the necessity of taking command. I took off my shoes 
and stockings, threw them and my sunshade, field-glasses and 
coat, into the boat, and pushed from the stern, making the 
boys haul, one at each side ; and in a few minutes the boat was 
floating. Jumping in, my feet slithered in the slimy mud still 
at the bottom, and I remembered this was the kind of mud I 
was told the jigger-fleas lived in, so I splashed my feet well 
before putting on shoes and stockings. Then I told the boys 
to row me to where the flamingoes were feeding, about two 
miles away. 

Curlews, pied kingfishers and snipe kept me occupied to 
begin with. Then there were the Goliath herons—several— 
standing still on the banks among the reeds, flying slowly over 
the water, or wading in search of food. Farther on were 
egrets and a solitary large white egret. And then came a 
wonderful sight. From the banks rose up a flock of sacred 
ibises—a hundred or more. And as they rose they circled 
round and round, higher and higher, and coming nearer until 
they were directly overhead, and all the time they danced a 
beautiful and stately measure in the air, as if performing some 
mysterious and sacred rite. In and out they wound, making 
intricate rhythmic patterns in the air, their black and white 
plumage showing clearly against the blue sky. And on they 
went, higher and higher towards the sun, becoming specks, 
until they were lost in the very heart of the sun, absorbed into 
the light of the sun. And I thought that perhaps it was not 
only because they came with the rising of the Nile that the 
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ancient Egyptians considered these birds sacred, but because 
at the rising of the sun they fly straight to its heart (for the 
sun had until then been screened by clouds)—true sun- 
worshippers. I felt as if I had been present as an honoured 
guest at some beautiful religious ceremony, which I would 
not have missed for all the world’s wealth. Then another 
flock followed in exactly the same manner, to be followed by 
those other ancient birds of Egypt, the Nile geese, not in a 
stately measure, however, but in a fast straight flight and 
flurry. 

Now we could hear the continuous contented cackle of the 
flamingoes, some feeding in that absurd way they have with 
inverted heads bent inwards, some merely resting in the 
sunshine on one leg, and one occasionally flying, crucifix-like, 
with long legs and neck stretched in one straight line, showing 
all the beauty of its coral pink and black wings. And over all 
was the pink glow of sunrise—a sight worth coming a thousand 
miles to see. And there were thousands of them on these 
sand-banks. Here and there was a solitary pelican feeding in 
his rapid voracious way, while at different places on the shore 
whole flocks of pelicans rested. In the water every now and 
then a black fin reminded one that it was better to be in the 
boat than out, but we saw no crocodiles. The wonder to me 
is that the birds don’t mind the sharks or crocodiles—perhaps 
feathers are not to the liking of either. The boys, having 
taken me to the flamingoes, declared they could go no farther, 
for the tide being low the boat would be stranded. I guessed, 
however, that they really wanted to get back, or perhaps they 
were afraid of encountering hippos in the deeper water beyond 
the sand-bank. So we returned. 

In the afternoon I saw three flamingoes had flown to our 
end of the lake and I was able to watch them from a position 
I had taken up overlooking a marshy place where I had heard 
viei louries. I was anxious to get a good look too at these 
strange creeping birds and my patience was rewarded, for one 
flew up to settle on a tree not far off, clinging lengthwise, like 
some long-bodied animal, to the trunk—a strange-looking 
bird indeed with its thick short neck, long chocolate-brown 
body and long spreading tail. It uttered a queer harsh cry 
as it settled down, very unlike its ordinary “‘ cu-cu-cu-cu-cu,” 
which is a lovely musical sound. Standing there I saw two 
red-eyed turtle-doves—beautiful things with their red eyes 
and soft grey and pink and many-tinted plumage. The little 
olive sunbirds were also common on the lake-side and also the 
olive bush-shrikes. 

Next morning I had a farewell feast of beauty—nothing 
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less than a clear view of a purple-crested lourie flying from one 
tree to another. It seemed almost too good to be true to see 
this lovely thing in its crimson and green and purple in the 
light of the morning sun. 

This visit to the Bird Sanctuary was in some ways a joy 
and in some ways a disappointment. I have said that it is 
one thing to make a proclamation and another to enforce it, 
and so far as I could see the proclamation here was a dead 
letter, for there was no responsible white person there to see 
that the law was enforced. One morning I heard three shots 
and I am sure it was not crocodiles that were being shot. 
Again, the chief amusement of the small native boy who has 
nothing to do but kill time is the setting of traps for small 
birds, which he eats or, if he does not want food, he pulls 
out the feathers to amuse himself with the antics of a helpless 
little bird. Cruel? Yes, terribly cruel, but the native sees 
no difference in doing this from shooting. And even white 
children have to be taught kindness to animals. The young 
store-keeper told me that natives often came in with whole 
nestfuls of young birds. 

Another thing I was told was that in False Bay (an inlet 
of the lake), where the birds breed and retire to moult, the 
natives go in the moulting season and kill the spur-winged 
geese, who can’t fly then, by beating them with sticks. There 
are, I believe, one or two native guards at St. Lucia Lake, but 
no native ever sees any harm in killing a bird—law or no law. 
What does one bird more or less in the world matter? And 
so the slaughter goes on—and will go on until a bird-loving 
ranger is in charge of the Sanctuary. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


WHY NOT BETTER FILMS, AND BRITISH ? 


The King has commanded a special performance at Buckingham 
Palace this week of the film depicting the successful climb of 
Mount Kamet, the second highest mountain in the British Empire, 


and the highest mountain yet climbed by man. The refusal of | 


English film- renters to buy Mr. F. S. Smythe’s record of his Q 
exploit owing to its lack of “love interest,” has focussed public | 


attention on the motion-picture industry of this country. 


Wuat have we done in England about films, and what is the 
position now? In answering these questions I propose to 
avoid technicalities as far as possible, leaving such matters to 
the high-brow film magazines, whose articles are frequently 
so advanced as to be incomprehensible. 

By general consent most of the information on the his- 
torical aspect of the matter remains locked in the bosom 
of Mr. Will Day, whose lectures on the subject are famous, 
and whose collection housed in the South Kensington Museum 
is of unique value. Whatever I now write connected with 
this side of the subject has been obtained from Mr. Day, 
either personally or from his writings. Only a swift view is 
possible, with certain landmarks defined. 

The principle of the Magic Lantern, without which the 
birth of the cinema would have been impossible, is generally 
supposed to have been discovered in Germany during the 
Middle Ages. Apart from this, it is satisfactory to learn that 
the invention of moving-pictures is mostly due to English 
brains. Mr. Day is of opinion that the first really 
scientific attempt to show the practical use of the moving- 
picture was made by Eadweard Muybridge, of Kingston. 
Mr. Muybridge stated that a trotting horse at one moment in 
its action has all four feet off the ground. This statement 
was challenged. Bets were exchanged, in consequence of 
which Mr. Muybridge placed twelve cameras in a row, the 
shutters of which were opened and closed electrically by the 
passage of the horse. He then in some way succeeded in 
placing the photographs on a glass disc, which he revolved 
in a machine he called the Zoo-Praxiscope. This was a 
great step, and I hope he won his bet. In 1865 John Rudge, 
of Bath, used the magic lantern to portray movement, by 
showing images in succession. Later he invented the Bio- 
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Phantoscope, an instrument containing moving parts working 
from one rotating handle, almost similar to that of the present 
day projection machine. .But the most important of all 
inventions connected with the cinema, the motion-picture 
camera, was the work of William Friese-Greene, of Bristol, 
whose name should be revered by all in the industry. The 
patent was taken out on June Ist, 1889. The inventor never 
made a fortune out of his machine. He used to go to Hyde 
Park and take pictures of crowds, which he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in depicting on a screen at the Royal Photographic 
Convention in 1890. Edison patented the moving-picture 
peepshow he called the Kinetoscope in 1891. 

Even then the commercial side of the invention was mis- 
handled, and it was only as a “ stunt” turn in music-halls 
that it was used. Later on empty shops were hired, and 
films lasting ten minutes or so shown. Gradually the im- 
portance of the art was recognised, especially in France and 
America. Comparatively long films were made there, long 
stories (especially Wild West stories) were filmed, while we 
in England contented ourselves with short “comics” or 
“scenics.” In 1898, the Gaumont Company was formed 
in London, with M. Leon Gaumont and Mr. A. C. Bromhead. 
This is the oldest company now in existence in England. 

From that date until very recent years, our British 
pictures have been inferior to those of other countries. Good, 
solid stuff was produced. The names of Mr. Kenelm Foss, 
Miss Chrissie White, Mr. Henry Edwards, and Mr. Stewart 
Rome leap to the mind in thinking of pre-war films. The last 
two have taken the leap from the silent picture to the talkies 
very successfully, but in spite of their comparative youth they 
can be considered as almost veterans of the English studios. 
But I cannot recall any picture made in England as artistically 
valuable as the early Swedish film “‘ The Sin of Gosta Berling,” 
or the gravely beautiful “‘ Destiny ” from Germany, the un- 
equal but intensely moving “ Intolerance”’ from America. 
Perhaps there is one exception—the performance of Mr. 
Milton Rosmer in “ Wuthering Heights,” which moved me 
more than any other achievement on the English screen. But 
it is generally true to say that until quite recently our British 
productions were not very remarkable for artistic value or 
technical skill. Yet we must not forget that without Messrs. 


‘Rudge, Muybridge, and Friese-Greene the world might not 


be in possession of motion-pictures at all. 

In the old silent days a picture, by means of suitably 
translated titles, could stride the world. But the coming of 
the talkie has changed all that. We in England are rather 
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happily placed in this connection, for our language is widely 
understood. But, even so, we in common with other countries 
are striving to find a technique that will overcome the diffi- 
culty of language. At first the method employed was to use 
the ordinary titles to explain action, and when the actors 
were obviously talking, a saxophone or similar instrument 
would emit noises considered suggestive of speech. I saw a 
‘** Buster Keaton ”’ film in Vienna treated this way, and it 
was pretty obvious that this means was not successful. At 
the moment superimposed titles of a semi-transparent texture 
are flashed on the screen. This, if better than the other, is 
also no solution. It seems clear that in future the picture for 
world-consumption will have very little dialogue, a fact 
calculated to rejoice the hearts of those die-hards who even 
now prefer the old silent films. This dialogue will have to be 
amplified by titles as before. 

Whether this will cause a new technique of scenario 
writing or not I do not know. It will certainly hasten the 
death of the transplanted stage-play. Perhaps it will cause 
two sorts of production, those for home and abroad, and 
those for home consumption only. At the moment I learn 
certain of our films sell well in Canada and Australia, and even 
some, like ‘“‘ Dreyfus”? and “ Tell England,” sold well in 
America. A European buyer told me that if less dialogue was 
employed in our pictures, he could dispose of our English 
productions very easily. That is quite certainly a hint our 
pundits might well consider, if they are capable of thought, 
which one sometimes doubts. 

And now let us consider the artistic value of British films. 
Hard things have been said about them, and critics have 


found difficulty in choosing language scathing enough to | 


express their opinions. I have also hard things to say. But 
it must be clearly understood that many of the criticisms 
expressed by us all apply equally to foreign films. We in 
England have not the monopoly of half-wits. Far from it. 
I have seen American films every bit as bad as our worst, 
and the cheap commercial films produced by French and 
German studios often exceed in badness even these. Having 
lived for months on end in small towns dotted about France 
and Central Europe, I speak feelingly. Those who talk loftily 
of the predominance of German films should see some of those 
that I have seen. I think even they would change their 
tone and sigh for some of our bad English examples, painful 
though they may be. Apart, too, from the fact that so many 
of the faults to be enumerated are not confined to this country, 
another criticism Jevelled at English films seems unfair to me. 
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“‘ Why is not more use made of our English scenery and back- 

unds ?”’ One hears and reads this implied censure on all 
sides. If it were true excuse could be made that our climate is 
generally unsuited to outside photography. It is not generally 
realised that even in the clearer climates abroad it is fre- 
quently necessary to use high-powered lamps when “ shoot- 
ing” outside scenes. How much more so, then, in England, 
where the actinic rays are comparatively feeble and weak. 
But the criticism is not true itself. I can think of a few recent 
films at random which have a distinct British background, and 
in which many outside shots have been taken. “ Blackmail,” 
“ Flying Fool,” ‘“‘ Middle Watch,” “‘ Hobson’s Choice,” “‘ The 
Yellow Mask,” “‘ The Sport of Kings,” “‘ Underground ”— 
in all these the English atmosphere has been well obtained. 
A very much longer list could easily be compiled, and it is 
surely unfair to savage the poor British product more than is 
necessary. Real faults are patent enough in all conscience, 
without attributing imaginary ones. 

I suppose the badness and lack of artistry of most films, 
whether made here or elsewhere, is due to the fixed belief 
of the presiding powers that their audiences consist of half- 
wits and morons. They are apt to judge others by them- 
selves. ‘* Keep an eye on the ninepennies ”’ is a slogan heard 
in all film studios, by which is meant that those who pay a 
moderate price for a seat are the vast majority, and therefore 
the public which matters. It may be quite true that the 
majority of film-goers can only afford ninepence, but that 
does not necessarily mean that it is an unintelligent majority. 
The level of popular intelligence we know is not high, but I 
feel bound to say that I do not think it is quite as low as 
Elstree estimates. (I use “ Elstree” as one uses “ Holly- 
wood.” All English films do not come from Elstree!) And 
even if it be true that a plot to please the many-headed must 
be reminiscent and unsophisticated (which I myself doubt), 
there is no need for the treatment to be inefficient and in- 
artistic. I am convinced that the poor “ ninepennies ”’ in- 
stinctively feel if a thing is done well or not, even though 
quite voiceless and incapable of expressing an opinion as to 
the why and wherefore. And it is this fetish of pandering 
to the alleged unintelligence of the average film audience 
that must be abandoned if the art of the cinema is to become 
worthy of respect by those creative spirits amongst us who 
really matter, and now are only too inclined to dismiss it 
with a shrug of the shoulders, excepting perhaps a very few 
examples. 

The first necessity for a film is a story. We are told 
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that the events of this story should take place during the 
interval of a few days, so that there should be no “ time- 
lapse.”’ From my experience a producer will go to the utmost 
lengths to rid his script of this time-lapse (a phrase which is 
self-explanatory), for there is a settled belief that time is a 
difficult thing to treat on the screen. That is why producers 
are so chary of accepting scenarios written round famous 
characters, and when they occasionally do so, concentrate on 
one or two instances only of their subject’s lives. Like so 
many conventions this seems to me a false one, for with a 
little ingenuity the passing of years can be quite smoothly 
portrayed (e.g., Janning’s film, ‘‘ The Blue Angel ’’). For the 
obtaining of these stories the recognised method nowadays is 
this. A producing company buys the film rights of a book ora 
play, and comparatively seldom is there a story written 
especially for the films. This in itself is absurd. The art of 
literature is one thing, that of the stage another, and that 
of the film another. If a book is adapted for the stage it 
means complete revision, and if a stage play is adapted for the 
films it means the same. The method of two or three years 
ago was simply and easily to photograph a stage play, and 
have done with it. This has been proved unsatisfactory. 
Therefore, in order to save all this trouble of revision and re- 
writing it would seem obvious that the scenario should be 
completed, as it were, in one movement. Against this, the 
film pundits declare that it is very profitable for them to make 
a film of an approved success, whether a book ora play. This 
is unquestionably true, but does not alter the fact that a 
scenario, specially written with the advantages and limitations 
of the art of the cinema in mind, is likely to be even more of a 
success, both artistic and commercial, than mere adaptations. 
Woe to the poor author who expects to recognise his book 
after the adaptor has been at it! Theodore Dreiser was so 
irritated by what happened to his “ American Tragedy ” 
that he vetoed the film, and it is only as the mere suggestion 
of a settled course of action that a book or play is useful to a 
film producer. For after the plot is accepted, a syndicate 
proceed to settle the form in which the Director will eventually 
see it, the score, so to speak, from which he will play. This 
syndicate is called the continuity writer, though why it 
should use the singular number is again one of those con- 
ventions which puzzle the layman. The gentlemen compris- 
ing this continuity writer talk, argue, and scrap among them- 
selves, until a kind of agreement is reached, an L.C.M., as it 
were, of intelligence. Then the Director receives the score, 
is not: unnaturally dissatisfied, and himself joins the syndicate, 
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altering this and suggesting that. So a film is born, and the 
author who fondly imagines it is done otherwise, imagines a 
vain thing. 

Now is it possible for a work of art to be produced under 
such conditions ? To be successful it is essential that a film 
should have movement, a quality they miscall “ rhythm ” in 
cinematographic circles. It is this lack of movement that is 
one of the chief faults of our English films. There is no drive, 
no speed. The value of speed and energy has been brought 
home to us very clearly lately, by the releasing of René 
Clair’s film, ‘‘ Le Million.” The high spirits and verve of this 
excellent work has been something of a revelation to producers, 
and with the sparse amount of dialogue noticeable in another 
French film, ‘“‘ Sous les toits de Paris,” this verve points a very 
definite direction. One must allow the American films move- 
ment. The speed of even a third-rate Hollywood product 
carries it far on the road to success, and it is to be hoped that 
our British producers will ginger up their work, and really 
apply the method learned from René Clair. 

Having considered the script, what about the cast and 
our English film actors and actresses? I often hear it said 
that a stage-actor is poor material for the films, and that he 
has to unlearn almost all his art before he becomes a com- 
petent screen performer. This was truer of the silent films 
than the talkies. It is astonishing to learn that in the very 
early films it was considered necessary for the actors to be 
always moving. There was no respose allowed. ‘“‘ Remember 
this is a moving picture, not a photograph” was the cry, 
and the jerky motions of the actors in the films of thirty 
years ago seem very quaint. Nowadays our technique is 
better, and there can be no doubt that our actors and actresses 
are second to none, when given a chance. But they are so 
often miscast. One can well understand that the financer 
of a film wishes his wife to appear in it, but it is a pity she is 
given the part of a duchess, and not that of a cook. Ifa lady 
is to be portrayed, an actress who looks like a lady should be 
chosen. I am the least snobbish of mortals, but it galls me 
to see so many common types used on the screen for acting 
the parts of ladies and gentlemen. In American films one 
can understand it, for we are told that all are equal over 
there, and there are no class distinctions. Here, perhaps un- 
fortunately, there are, so why not let us recognise it? On 
the other hand, to show what we can do, I would instance the 
admirable casting of the film “‘ Keepers of Youth,” in my 
opinion one of the best English pictures ever produced. 

The mention of this last film brings me to another fault 
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that is evident in many English films, inaccuracy as regards 
facts. The public school depicted in this picture seemed to 
consist of about 200 boys. There were less than half a dozen 
masters to control these boys, and the hero, straight from the 
University, wore an M.A. gown! I am aware that not one 
in a hundred would notice such details, but that is no excuse 
for careless mistakes, much more glaring in other films than 
in ‘‘ Keepers of Youth.” 

A curious phenomenon about English films is this—the 
male “shapes in light” (as Joseph Hergesheimer once 
picturesquely described film-stars) are much better than the 
female. In spite of all the propaganda, I can think of no 
English film-actress (who plays only on the films) of any real 
distinction, except Miss Lillian Harvey, who is a polyglot of 
international fame. One or two English stage actresses, 
like Miss Sybil Thorndike and Miss Madelaine Carroll, are 
successful, but even they cannot compare with their American 
sisters. On the other hand, our actors are excellent. The 
genius of Mr. Ralph Lynn, Mr. Leslie Henson, and many 
others is admirably adapted for the screen, and we must not 
forget how many of the Hollywood players hail from our 
shores, including Chaplin himself. 

Those of us who live in London are lucky. We do not 
see the worst English pictures. Some of those produced 
cheaply by American firms in England to comply with the 
quota laws are truly dreadful, but only the provinces see 
them. There should be an Index filmorum prohibitorum. 

It is rather disquieting to think of the most popular 
English films at the moment. “ Service for Ladies,” although 
the dialogue is by such a competent hand as Eliot Crawshay- 
Williams, was produced by a Hungarian. “The Blue 
Danube” depends for its success on a German actress, 
Brigitte Helm, and the Hungarian music. ‘‘ Sunshine Susie ” 
is an adaptation of “‘ Die privat Secretarin,’’ and was originally 
produced in Berlin. The star, Renate Muller, is German, 
having first appeared in Mindzsenty’s “‘ Peter der Matrose ” 
with Reinhold Schunzel. The music is by Paul Abraham, an 
Austrian. I agree that Jack Hulbert “runs away with the 
picture,” as the phrase goes, but no one can say it is English 
in atmosphere, or meant to be. 

The idea of the cinematograph as an advertising medium 
is growing in importance in this country. We have not yet 
produced a film like “‘ Cimarron ”’ to advertise a State, nor 
one like “ Dirigible” to advertise the value of a country’s 
Air Service. In a sense, I suppose, releases such as ‘‘ The Flag 
Lieutenant ’ and “ Tell England” are useful for publicity 
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purposes to the Army and Navy, but the insistence is not 
especially national. What an opportunity is being missed 
nowadays! Attempts have been made to interest our people 
in the Empire by this means, but the circulation of these 
films is very small. A few Indian pictures have been made, 
but their action is so slow that one finds it difficult to sit 
through them to the end. Yet American pictures are seen 
throughout the globe. Whether the publicity obtained for 
their birth-country is valuable or not is questionable, but at 
any rate all the world knows how America is supposed to live, 
and can admire or dislike accordingly. Our English films 
embark on no such travels. But surely the Government would 
be well advised to subsidise pictures dealing with Empire 
subjects, travel, education or industry. It may be objected 
that it does, but the extent to which it does so is so small, 
and the interest of the pictures so slight, that their value is 
negligible. I am told by distributors that Canada and Australia 
are demanding Empire films, but there are none important 
enough to send. I have never seen a story about Australia 
or New Zealand filmed, and only a few about Canada, and then 
it is generally French Canada. Opportunities are being lost, 
and favourable conditions neglected. The lack of enterprise 
displayed by our film companies is lamentable. The excuse is 
always made—“ There is no market.”” Create a market, form 
syndicates to buy up theatres throughout the Empire, as the 
F.B.I. advises. If the films are good and properly handled 
they will pay. 
BECKET WILLIAMS. 


THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Lawn Tennis has lost a keen supporter by the death of Leo 
Maxse, Editor and maker of The National Review. He gained 
his “ Blue”’ at Cambridge and retained a whole-hearted interest 
in the game until his death. A champion of any cause is 
always sadly missed, and Mr. Maxse, by his generosity, friendly 
encouragement and keenness was indeed a champion of our 
cause. Many young players enjoyed his grass court, in the 
garden of his Kensington house. He staged many interesting 
games there, and Mrs. Moody heads the long list of stars who 
were often to be seen in combat. He was an excellent critic 
of the game, and gave many useful hints to his friends, who 
felt the benefit of his advice during their matches at Wimble- 
don. Half an hour’s talk with Mr. Maxse, before a testing 
match, was as good as a tonic and his optimism gave the 
doubtful starter a feeling of quiet confidence and determina- 
tion. 

Thirty nations have challenged France for the Davis Cup, 
and Great Britain is in the top half and favoured with a bye 
in the first round. We have choice of ground against Rou- 
mania, and, should we defeat them, Great Britain will have to 
overcome the winners of the tie between Poland and Holland. 
If we survive thus far, our opponents in the semi-final will 
probably be Germany or Czechoslovakia. In the lower half 
there are three outstanding nations, Italy, Spain and Japan, 
but at this early stage it is not easy to predict the finalist. In 
the American zone the only nation likely to trouble the 
United States team is Australia, who were absent from the 
competition last year. Barring accidents, Great Britain 
should win the European zone, and the United States the 
American zone, thus repeating the events of last year, and it 
then remains to be seen who will be the ultimate challengers 
to France. 

Our hopes of success are pinned on two brilliant young 
players, Mr. Austin and Mr. Perry, and there seems no reason 
why they should not fulfil our expectations. These two 
young men are fully the equal of any players in the world 
to-day, except perhaps M. Henri Cochet,; who, it will be 
remembered, by superlative play defended the Davis Cup 
successfully for his country last year. But M. Cochet has 
been at the height of his skill for some four or five years now, 
and the two Englishmen are still improving. To make our 
chances more certain, we require a good doubles pair, which 
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at the moment we lack. Mr. Austin and Mr. Perry are not 
in the same class as doubles players, but apart from this, it is 
always a moot point whether singles players should also 
take part in the doubles match, because of the physical and 
mental strain. Three consecutive days of intensive match 
play will tax the stamina of any athlete, however fit, and if we 
can find a good doubles team to take the burden of play on to 
their shoulders, thus giving our singles players a day of com- 
plete rest, we should stand a far better chance of our team 
coming through successfully. 

There has been some talk recently of the possibility of 
scrapping grass courts altogether, and confining lawn tennis 
to hard courts. If this question should ever seriously 
arise, it will meet with strong opposition from many 
quarters, for it is generally recognised that the greatest players 
have produced their finest tennis on grass courts. Even the 
“Four Musketeers ”’ of French fame, who learned their game 
on the fast hard courts in France, agree that they have 
excelled on the perfect lawns at Wimbledon, and most of us 
agree that it is more enjoyable to play on a cool, velvety grass 
surface during the hot summer months, than on a fiery and 
dusty hard court. The foot-hold, the bound of the ball, and 
the restful green colour to the eye, are all factors conducive to 
good lawn tennis. Undoubtedly a grass court is the ideal 
surface for the perfect stroke player, and it would be a tragedy 
if the beautiful turf at Wimbledon were superseded by the 
hard court. In my judgment a good grass court is ideal for 
lawn tennis, but a bad one is painful. The club that can 
boast of both hard and grass courts is much to be envied, for 
the management can then nurse the latter, only allowing them 
to be used when the weather conditions are most favourable. 
But if only one type of court is possible, clubs would be well 
advised to concentrate on hard courts. 

The British team, at present touring in the West Indies, 
is an exceptionally strong one and should enhance our prestige 
and should make its presence felt on the courts of Jamaica and 
Bermuda. In taking part in exhibition matches and in the 
championships of both Islands, they will not have matters all 
their own way, for the Canadian L.T.A. are sending over to 
Jamaica a team of six, who will take part in the same matches 
and tournaments. The opposition in Bermuda is likely to 
prove even stronger, for a constellation of American stars will 
be present for the championships, the singles title of which is 
at present held by Mr. John Doeg. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Mr. Compton MAcKENZIE, who was elected Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University in the autumn, has laid down a new 
precedent for his successors by delivering his Rectorial 
address on the earliest convenient date after his election: 
most of his predecessors postponed theirs until their period 
of office was nearly over. If the office is worth retaining, 
this undoubtedly is an improvement, since it brings the 
Lord Rector into early contact with his constituents and 
suggests that he takes more than a merely nominal interest 
in the University. At a moment when the prestige of the 
Scottish Universities is lower than it used to be (an illustra- 
tion of which may be seen in the difficulty now experienced 
in finding suitable men to fill the Scottish Chairs), Mr. 
Mackenzie’s enthusiasm may lead to beneficent results. 
It is understood that he intends to preside in person at the 
meetings of the University Court (whether or not in highland 
dress is still uncertain). If this intention is carried out, it 
may have the result of enabling the students to exercise, 
through their Lord Rector, a greater influence in the 
Government of the University than they have done in the 
past, and for that there is a great deal to be said. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s address was delivered in the St. Andrew’s 
Hall on January 29th, the theme being Scottish Nationalism, 
and it had the advantage of being both intelligible and 
interesting, therein differing from every previous Rectorial 
address that has been given this century, except two—the 
brilliant discourses of M. Poincaré and the late Lord 
Birkenhead. As a political issue, Scottish Nationalism was 
still-born: no sane Scotsman has any wish to see the 
disastrous precedent of Ireland re-enacted in his own country. 
But apart from its political aspect, the address contained 
much that is of real importance, not least the admission 
that the source of nationalism is a spiritual discontent rather 
than a political grievance. Nationalism is the protest of the 
individual against mass production and standardization— 
the system which aims at showing the same film (usually 
American) during the same week in every city in Europe, 
and, as a French officer once complained to me, decrees a 
uniform dress all over the world, so that a man who did not 
know the language would be unable to tell, from the dress 
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of the inhabitants, whether he were in Lyons, Berlin, 
Manchester or Milan. 


“‘ The greatest evil of the war was its demonstration to governments 
that men and women would tolerate slavery.”” An instance of another 
kind, that showed, however, the same interference with human liberty, 
was the American prohibition law, and the “sordid horrors”’ it had 
produced. Even education was being converted into an implement of 
servitude. Movements like Scottish Nationalism were due to the 
revolt of the individual soul against this deadening influence, and in 
the Scottish movement Mr. Mackenzie sees only “ part of an impulse 
everywhere perceptible to obstruct the contrary tendency which would 
substitute for the diversified individual standardized groups.” And 
the address concluded with a romantic description of Glasgow, “ the 
metropolis,” which is worth quoting (Mr. Compton Mackenzie, by the 
way, and Mr. St. John Ervine are alone among modern writers in 
realising the interest, artistic as well as industrial, of that great city). 
*“* A few weeks ago, upon the Campsie Fells, I gazed down at Glasgow. 
From a mass of dark cloud the sun, himself obscured from where I stood, 
sloped his golden ladders into that rain-washed city, which lay with 
all her spires and chimneys, with all her towers and tenements and 
sparkling roofs, like a vision of heavenly habitations. I have looked 
down over Athens. I have looked down over Rome. With beauty 
unparagoned, the glory and the grandeur of the past have been spread 
before my eyes; but in that sight of Glasgow something was added 
which neither Rome nor Athens could give—the glory and the grandeur 
of the future, and the beating heart of a nation.” 


THe New DEAN oF THE FaAcuLtTy oF ADVOCATES. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Mr. William Chree, K.C., was elected Dean in succession to 
Mr. Condie Sandeman, K.C. A special distinction attaches 
to the office this year when the Advocates are celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of the founding of their 
Order in the reign of James V. The Dean of Faculty holds 
in Scotland an honorary rank of the same sort as the Batonnier 
of the French Bar, and no doubt the idea was borrowed from 
France ; for there is nothing like it in England, where the 
Attorney-General of the day leads the Bar. The Dean 
presides at Faculty meetings; assisted by his council, 
he is the arbiter in all questions involving professional 
etiquette and discipline; and he is the official representa- 
tive of the Advocates in their dealings with the general 
public. 

Mr. Chree is a native of Angus and was born in the parish 
of Lintrathen, of which his father was minister, in 1858. 
He is pre-eminent both for his knowledge of the abstruse 
science of conveyancing and for his kindly manner. In his 
hours of leisure he is an enthusiastic fly-fisherman, of the 
wet-fly school. In golf he has been less successful, though 
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he has one achievement to his credit at that game, for he 
is the only man on record who has driven a ball in reverse 
at the first tee at Muirfield. Mr. Chree’s speech of thanks 
to the Bar was one of singular dignity. The few, quiet 
sentences made an immediate impression, and his hearers 
were not unmoved by the contrast he drew between pro- 
fessional success, which is difficult to get and the more prized 
on that account, and the inevitable circumstance that, when 
it is attained, many to whom it would have given pleasure, 
are no longer there to witness it. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL PLAGUE. 


In England it is now generally understood how serious 
the menace of the grey squirrel has become, but in Scotland, 
unfortunately, very little attention has so far been paid to 
it. Yet it is of great importance that landowners and others 
should take immediate steps to reduce the number of these 
squirrels in the districts where they have already penetrated 
and to prevent their spreading to other parts of the country. 
As is generally known, the grey squirrel is not indigenous 
to the British Isles, but was brought here about 1890 from 
America, and its rapid increase in recent years is due entirely 
to isolated pairs that have either escaped or been liberated 
by kindly naturalists who never dreamt what a plague 
these prolific animals would become. Indeed, their increase 
of numbers in so short a time in this country is precisely 
one of those facts which Darwin would have seized upon. 
To see how these squirrels multiply and spread, once they 
have been liberated, one need consider only the colony 
started in 1890 at Woburn. By 1920 (after a period, that is, 
of 30 years) the descendants of this colony had covered an 
area of about 1,350 square miles. 

The depredation to fruit, crops, and even trees caused 
by these animals is very great. They devour the buds and 
young shoots of hard woods, conifers and fruit trees, and have 
been known to cut and bite off the leading shoots of larch and 
spruce. They attack all kinds of fruit, from apples and 
plums to strawberries and raspberries, and they cause great 
damage to growing wheat. They are even stealers of eggs, 
specialising in hens’ and pheasants’ eggs. Indeed the grey 
squirrel is, so to speak, a tree rat. The Scottish Land and 
Property Federation, is taking energetic steps to combat 
it, and they hope to reduce the numbers of these animals 
very considerably this spring by a vigorous campaign of 
shooting and trapping. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘“‘rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In the three upper curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The third curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. In the lower curve low barometer readings 
are suggested by black shading, and high readings by stippled shading. 
The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 

periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a 
reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the seasonal average in all districts, 
except the extreme S.W. of England. 

(6b) That the droughty conditions will be most felt in the 
N.E. of Scotland and along the East Coasts of both 
England and Scotland. 

(c) That during March some places in the 8.W. of England, 
west of Start Point, will register a rainfall in excess 
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of the normal, but that very dry weather will continue 
in all other parts of the British Isles. 

(ad) That during April droughty conditions will again be 
general. 

(e) That during May the drought will be broken in most 
parts of the British Isles; that during that month 
the 8.W. districts will experience an excess of rain; 
that, at the same time, in the N.E. of Scotland the 
drought will continue unbroken. 

(f) That in the 8.E. of England a markedly cold spell will 
be experienced in the third week of March so that the 
temperature for the month will, when taken as a 
whole, prove to be below the normal figure. 


WEATHER Notes FoR MARCH. 


The Month.—According to our investigations for S.E. 
England, March should be a fine month on the whole 
with a good allowance of sunshine. Some of the weather 
changes during the month seem likely to be as follows :— 
S.W. winds during the first week and perhaps a shower 
or rain squall about March 3 or 4. Decidedly cold during 
the third week of the month. Easterly winds and cold 
dry weather centred about March 19. The barometer 
rising to a high point about March 20; the barometer 
falling afterwards and touching a relatively low point 
or on about March 26. Conditions becoming temporarily 
unsettled with strong southerly winds during the last week 
of the month. The month ending with squally weather and 
precipitation of some sort. 

Sun Spots.—We read in a Sunday newspaper “ that the 
eleven year sun spot cycle has now reached the height of its 
curve,” hence “a fine summer for 1932 is confidently antici- 
pated.” That sounds encouraging, but the reasoning on 
which this confident anticipation is said to be based appears 
to be seriously at fault. The last sun spot maximum occurred 
in 1928 ; since that year the sun spot curve has fallen in its 
customary irregular manner and it is now possible to venture 
a guess that it will be at its lowest point in about two years’ 
time. 

A Synopsis.—On frequent occasions during the last two 
years the suggestion has been made in these pages that current 
events were pointing to the development of droughty con- 
ditions early in the year 1932, and further it was said that the 
evidence in favour of drought was growing stronger as the 
time approached. That, of course, was not a forecast ; it was 
little more than a suggestion ; it was certainly not a “ hope,” 
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seeing that a serious drought can do nothing but harm to the 
country. The numbered paragraphs, given under the dia- 
grams, are, however, something better than mere suggestions ; 
they are carefully studied opinions limited to cover not more 
than three months in advance. Anybody who has taken the 
trouble to check these paragraphs for the last six months will 
find that they have proved to be, at a low estimate, 84 per 
cent. correct. Writing for The National Review of last 
November it was said that the indications then were that the 
coming three months would be a transitional period, the rain- 
fall changing irregularly from general excess towards abnormal 
dryness, ultimately leading to conditions of drought early in 
the New Year. In the January publication it was said the 
indications then were that the rainfall during the coming 
three months would be below the average in all districts, that 
after the first ten days of January dry conditions would 
spread over S.E. and E. England, that the rain deficiency 
would increase and extend for a time to all parts of the British 
Isles and that before the end of February conditions of drought 
would be established in several districts. This is precisely 
what has happened ; the first part of January was decidedly 
wet but on January 11 the barometer rose, and, in the S.E. 
of England, the weather type changed to a dry one ; by Janu- 
ary 16 we were told that “a system of fine weather centred 
over the Continent extends over a wide area of S.E. Britain,” 
and on February 8 we were informed that “ over a large area 
of the British Isles, including London, drought has officially 
set in.” 

From time to time, readers have suggested that it would 
be an advantage to show the anticipated movements of the 
barometer in addition to the rain curves. Such a curve was 
added to the diagram last October, the occasion being thought 
opportune as we were expecting very high readings of the 
barometer to occur early in 1932. The actual movements of 
the barometer in January were very exceptional ; moreover 
the anticipated curve—completed before the 17th of the 
previous month—proved to be entirely satisfactory ; it showed 
the fall of the barometer to a low point on January 6, the 
determined upward surge from January 10 onward until on 
January 23 the anticipated curve had reached the highest 
limit possible short of interfering with the rain curve in the 
section above. 


DuNBOYNE. 18.ii.32. 


BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


TWO DIARIES WORTH READING* 


Dip Hamlet keep a diary? We know he pulled out his 
tablets, in order to set down a reflection that he wished 
remembered ; and so long as old manor-houses and old 
lumber-rooms continue to give up the records of the past, 
why shouldn’t Hamlet’s diary be discovered, somewhere 
in his native land? Ah, but Hamlet, you say, was a legendary 
figure. Not since Shakespeare’s time, believe me! How 
terse and pointed that journal would be, something that 
would leave even Sir Austin Feverel’s “ Pilgrim’s Scrip ” 
far behind! Aphorism, to be sure, is a pleasant element in 
a diary, if used in moderation, but not an essential one. 
One would not call Pepys aphoristic, nor yet Farington. 
A diary deals with events and persons more than with ideas. 
A man does not keep one to show his cleverness, but for 
his personal satisfaction and for reference. The best of these 
journals have come from those who did not contemplate 
publication, and it is of their essence to be confidential. 
One fancies them compiled in some snug library or study, 
when the house is quiet, and everyone else gone to bed. 
One cannot imagine Pepys writing his, with his wife (poor 
wretch) opposite him in the chimney-corner at her needle- 
work, and liable to break in upon his hobby with random 
interruptions. It is with his own self that the diarist is 
communing, though that does not necessarily mean that 
he is selfish. He is a man (or she a woman) desiring to take 
stock of the experiences of the past day, week or month, so 
to tidy up the mind and leave it ready for the impact of 
fresh impressions. It is pretty clear from internal evidence 
that Farington did not sleep, after a certain dinner-party 
at Sir George Beaumont’s, until he had set down his con- 
sidered opinion of Coleridge’s conversation, although he 
admitted to Dance that he was much fatigued “ by that 
sort of confinement we had been under.” Even at thirty- 
two, his then age, Coleridge had formed the habit of 


*The Diary of John Baker. Edited by Philip Yorke (Hutchinson ; 21s.). 
Diary of a Scotch Gardener. By Thomas Blaikie (Routledge ; 10s. 6d.). 
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monopolising the talk. Farington’s curiosity was not easily 
sated, but while anxious, he writes, to form a judgment of 
Coleridge’s ability, he wearied of the metaphysical character 
of his conversation. Diarists, we ~~ do not much care 
for ‘‘ viewy ” people. 

Rescued from oblivion by a series of happy accidents, 
two diaries have lately appeared, written respectively by 
John Baker, an Englishman, and Thomas Blaikie, a Scot, 
which help to bridge the gap between Pepys and Madame 
D’Arblay. No claim is made that they challenge the ad- 
mitted masterpieces in this kind of writing, but they abound 
in social interest, and are too good to be overlooked. Baker 
was as voluminous as Farington, but even after severe 
cutting he fills a large volume ; and it was necessary, for the 
reader’s sake, to annotate him very fully. This has been 
done to admiration by Mr. Philip Yorke, his careful and 
pious editor. John Baker, whose diary extends from 1751 
to 1778, occupies, when first we meet him, the post of 
Solicitor-General to the Leeward Islands. He has married 
the daughter of a planter in Montserrat. Their home is in 
St. Kitts, and the earlier sections of the diary shed some 
curious sidelights on the lives led by the planters and their 
slaves. There was then general acquiescence in the idea and 
practice of slavery, and the degree of comfort available to 
the slave must have depended much on the qualities of his 
master. There is evidence that Baker, who was in close 
alliance with the planters, was among the more humane 
of his class and time, as was “‘ Monk ” Lewis in a subsequent 
generation. Later he is found, both in England and in Ger- 
many, drawing comparisons between peasants and slaves, 
not to the advantage of the former. When troops were 
leaving Canterbury for Barham Downs in a downpour of 
rain, with the wives and children of the soldiers sitting 
drenched on the baggage-wagons, he was moved to unwonted 
vehemence. ‘“‘ Good God!” runs the entry, “ what gentle- 
men are the negroes in W. Indies to these!’ In Westphalia 
he describes the country folk as villeins, “ the first slaves 
I have seen in Europe, but nothing so easy or happy as those 
in America of the black line are.’’ Yet there is a St. Kitts 
item which makes one: shudder. ‘Nov. 3. Afternoon 
tried Mr. Gallway’s Chocolate for theft. Nov. 4. Chocolate 
hanged and thrown in the sea.” The lives of many of the 
planters themselves were disfigured by crimes of violence 
and by moral disorder. Baker records these things, but 
seldom expresses any opinion on them. It is the same with 
his own failings ; he does not disguise them, but he betrays 
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no signs of contrition. We are left to discover his character 
for ourselves. 

With the return of Baker and his family to England we 
breathe a pleasanter and serener air. Everyone seems in 
good spirits and, usually, in a good temper. There is a deal 
of junketing, visits to near relatives, movement from place 
to place, and general sociability. The West Indians in 
England formed a society of their own, and were closely 
associated with one another. The names of Ryan and 
Manning, families with which John Baker was connected by 
his marriage, constantly recur. The Manning who was his 
contemporary (so are the generations bridged) was the 
grandfather of the Cardinal. But the Bakers, wherever their 
domicile, speedily became intimate with their country neigh- 
bours also, whether at Twickenham, Chichester or Horsham. 
John Baker’s family had been long settled at Chichester, 
and had produced many professional men, Doctors, Lawyers, 
and the like. We surmise that money, then as now, helped 
to make the social wheels go round, and this was the heyday 
of West Indian prosperity. When the Bakers made their 
final country home near Horsham, they were constantly 
entertaining or being entertained by such neighbours as 
the Blunts, the Shelleys, the Tredcrofts, and (on occasion) 
the great folk at Goodwood. It was, in fact, into the hands 
and safe custody of Wilfred Scawen Blunt, the poet, that 
this diary eventually fell. Visits were frequently protracted, 
and the time was passed, before or after dinner, on the 
bowling-green, or at backgammon, draughts and cards. 
Or the company would stroll through the gardens, picking 
and eating what fruit was in season. Leisure appears to 
have been unlimited; yet Baker, particularly when in 
London, found time for a great deal of business and pro- 
fessional activity on his own and his friends’ behalf. The 
care and thought bestowed on the careers of the rising 
generation is very noteworthy. 

It is in their Horsham home, a 17th-century and early 
Georgian red-brick house, that we find the family most 
solidly and comfortably established. The house still stands, 
and the “ bird-room,” to which the diarist often refers with 
evident partiality, is still hung, Mr. Yorke tells us, with the 
“old Chinese paper on the walls, figured with birds on 
branches or in cages,” to which it owed its name. ‘ We 
can still follow the pathway,” says Mr. Yorke, “ through 
the churchyard over the little river, John Baker’s favourite 
walk, to the field beyond, where we can sit on the rails and 
watch the cricket, as he did.” For Baker was a devotee 
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of the national game. He saw the famous Nyren bowled 
out first ball, when playing for the Hambledon Club, at 
Broadhalfpenny Down. He watched many single-wicket 
matches, popular in those days, and even, we remember, 
in Mr. Jingle’s time, one of them at Hampton, when David 
Garrick and a Mr. Shuter, possibly an ancestor of the great 
Middlesex players, were among the onlookers. Then at 
Sevenoaks he saw Hampshire beaten in an innings, with 
fifty-one runs to spare, by All England. The Hants cricketers 
were lodged at Baker’s Inn “ and after each day, though so 
shamefully beaten, spent the evening very merrily, singing 
catches, etc. (and sung well, too) which made me doubt their 
being at all concerned.” So incorrect did this attitude appear 
to him that he would not stay to see them play the Duke 
of Dorset’s XI. next day, but had his horse saddled, and 
started for home, taking two days on the journey. 

At Horsham Baker’s establishment was ably managed 
by his wife, so that its frequent hospitalities ran smoothly. 
It was otherwise when he lost her, for then discipline vanished 
from the kitchen, and in the end Baker found things so 
uncomfortable that he let the house, and established himself 
in London lodgings. Mrs. Baker seems to have been a woman 
of spirit and sagacity, and their married life a happy one, 
though disagreements were not unknown. The diary is 
constantly interlarded with scraps of French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin, and the phrase “ altercation con uxor” several 
times occurs. It was after one of these tiffs that Baker 
sallied forth, for the healing of his soul’s health :— 


Walked by White Wind Mill on common near Farmer Redford’s. 
Teams going by with fine Latten bells to horses—sounded exceeding 
sweetly, and stood a good while to hear them. As standing, came 
by an old man, was 76 last April—said his name Gate, but properly 
Agate. Lived with a widow daughter in a house of his own of three 
tenants ; can work but very little and growing poorer. I walked with 
him and saw his house and a little ground about it ; coming away gave 
him half-a-guinea and his little great-granddaughter 6d. 


Mrs. Baker married their daughter, Martha, to Henry 
Swinburne, known later as “‘ The Traveller,” during Baker’s 
absence on business at St. Kitts. But doubtless his consent 
was sought by letter; at any rate on his return we find the 
young couple stopping at Horsham, and Baker well satisfied 
with the increase in his family party. The marriage proved 
an eminently happy one, though towards the close misfortunes 
followed one another thick and fast. That, however, was 
long after John Baker had made the last entry in his diary. 
Meanwhile the Swinburnes were young, happy in the enjoy- 
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ment of good means and common tastes, and fortunate in 
their children. They lived for some years at Hamsterley, 
in Durham ; and a description of their home life given to 
Mme. de Genlis by her brother, who had been a guest at 
Hamsterley, is said to have been the origin of that prolific 
writer’s “‘ Les Veillées du Chateau.” But a liking for travel 
and continental society drew the young couple abroad, and 
thence-forward they were lost to the Bakers. 


Baker mourned his wife sincerely, but did not shut himself 
from his kind ; nor was bad weather in itself enough to keep 
him at home. 


Jan. 11. Went and dined at Mr. Tredcroft’s. After tea whist 
till 10. Ned came with lanthorn at 9 and lit me home—dark as pitch 
and blew hard and snowed all the way. N.B.—For the first time I 
wore thither and back the things made at Bath (query, goloshes ?) to 
wear in the snow and wore the umbrella thither but not back. 


At what date did we cease to wear umbrellas? Indoors 
reading was an alleviation, and Baker can be a severe critic: 
*‘ had (which sent for by stage) 2 first numbers of General 
Magazine, the damn’dest stuff I ever read.” 


The grossness of English life in the first half of the 
eighteenth century is indelibly impressed on Henry Fielding’s 
pages and on the canvases of Hogarth, but in the second half 
great if gradual improvements took place. Admissions of 
getting drunk do occur in the Diary, but they are rare. 
Baker, as things were, was probably in the van of temperance. 
He cites the case of someone who drank eleven bottles of 
madeira and one of rum a day, but then the man was dying 
of it. A frank retailer of his own doings, he is rarely offensive, 
though when he sets down revolting actions on the part of 
others one misses the accent of reprobation. But it was 
not his way to be censorious. When he relates, without 
comment, how several of his friends threw a cat into the 
river with a pound weight round its neck, in order to lay 
bets whether it would sink or swim, one wishes he had ex- 
pressed disgust or anger, but one knows the diarist well 
enough to feel sure that he would have had no part in such 
cruelty himself. As a set-off to this barbarity, again, take 
the humanity of his brother Joseph, a surgeon in Chichester, 
who sat up all night beside the sick-bed of “‘ Mrs. Florence, 
a poor woman down East Street.” 

In those days executions, of course, took place in public 
—as they still do in Paris—and Baker made no great effort 
to avoid them. He may have shared the opinion of a worthy 
man known to the present writer long ago, who, by the in- 
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dulgence of a prison chaplain, took his son to see a man 
hanged, because he thought the sight would be a moral 
deterrent. Scandals in high life were frequent, and the 
diarist had his full share of curiosity. But his own principles 
were sound. His security lay in the leading of an active, 
busy life and in the practice of his religion. His friends 
probably thought him a notable man, a good, officious 
fellow, “‘officious,” that is to say, in its old sense of 
“ obliging.” He would take any amount of trouble on 
behalf of relatives and friends. To this assiduity he clearly 
added a good store of amiability. He was welcome in a 
dozen houses; he loved to talk with all manner of folk, 
whether in town or country, and was found of young people. 
He husbanded his money carefully, accounting for every penny 
expended, but was always ready to help the needy and the 
unfortunate, or to buy a toy for a child. In his last days he 
had most of the things which, as Macbeth puts it, “ should 
accompany old age.’’ His sons were abroad or inaccessible, 
but his nephews took their place, and the ministrations of 
a faithful body-servant smoothed his way. 

Such was John Baker, and such his Diary. It does not 
abound in great names or great events. It deals with little 
matters and with ordinary people. But in so doing it mirrors 
the every-day life of his time. Those who appreciate 
“ Farington’’ and “ Hickey” should not leave ‘“ Baker ” 
unread. 

John Baker would assuredly have enjoyed cultivating 
the acquaintance of Thomas Blaikie, who was beginning 
to keep a diary just as his own was petering out. Thomas 
Blaikie’s ultimate profession grew out of his boyhood’s 
hobby. From taking delight in his parents’ flower-garden, 
he developed a curiosity as to the habits and habitat of 
plants in general, and so marked and rapid was the growth 
of his proficiency that in his twenty-sixth year two leading 
botanists of the day commissioned him to visit Switzerland 
in quest of Alpine rarities. He signalised his departure for 
foreign shores by committing his experiences to a diary. 
In his devotion to horticulture he had probably neglected 
some other branches of learning, for his spelling is in the 
main phonetic. 

Passing through Geneva, “‘ where no one is allowed to be 
in the streets during Divine Service,” he plunged into the 
mountains, subordinating all dangers and difficulties to his 
quest. Among the peasantry he found, as is usual, both 
good and bad ; some welcomed him to their chalets and their 
frugal board, others were disposed to rob and murder him. 
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Two such attempts he frustrated by sheer pluck and presence 
of mind. His fine physique enabled him to laugh at distances 
and exposure ; and our gardens to-day are the richer for his 
efforts. 

From the wilds he presently transferred himself to the 
heart of civilization. Armed with recommendations which 
his success had won, he settled in Paris, and soon got a 
name as a designer and layer-out of gardens. The fashion 
for landscape-gardening had set in, and what “ Capability ” 
Brown, with his invariable formula “These grounds are 
capable of great improvement,” was for the great country 
houses of England, that Blaikie made himself for the grands 
seigneurs of France. Baker mentions having just missed 
“Capability Brown” at Lord Irwin’s house, Hills Place, 
near Horsham, “a lusty gentleman.”” The Comte d’Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., and the Duc d’Orléans, were among 
Blaikie’s patrons, and the grounds at Bagatelle and Mon- 
ceaux bore witness to his taste and skill. But, as he con- 
fided to certain ladies of the Court, he was dissatisfied with 
his principal. ‘I never saw a more lazier and a man of less 
taste,” he told them. ‘“ He has not come once to see the 
Gardens since he Lodged here.”’ Diverted by such audacity, 
the ladies did not keep it to themselves. Next morning arrived 
the Comte d’Artois in person. ‘ Well, Blaikie, are you not 
contented with me?” No, was the answer, and Why ? the 
next question—“ Because,” says I, “there is no pleasure 
in working for you, as I hardly know whether or not I please 
you, as you never come to see the works.” —‘ What,” says 
he. “Is it only that? I promise I will come and see you 
oftener.” With that, adds the diarist, he took hold of my 
arm, and walked all round the garden. 

But the Revolution was imminent. Blaikie, having 
established a fine position in France, held his ground tena- 
ciously. In the ensuing years his fortunes, like those of so 
many others, were shipwrecked, and his lot was poverty. 
The Diary was then discontinued, but Blaikie’s courage 
was unabated. It is quite possible that he may have met in 
Paris John Baker’s daughter, Mrs. Swinburne, for both had 
the entrée at Court. Mrs. Swinburne has left on record a 
moving description of her parting with Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles. Blaikie saw the hapless Queen on a later day, 
for he was in the crowd which watched the transference of 
the Royal Family from Versailles to Paris. 


The Queen (he writes) sat at the bottom of the coach with the 
Dauphin on her knees, while some of the Blackguards in the Rable 
were firing their guns over her head. One man I told to desiste, but 
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he said he would continue, but when I told him I should try by force 

to stop him, some cryed it was right and so he sluged off (sic) very 

quietelly. 

Thus was Thomas Blaikie consistently courageous. We 
part from him with regret and liking. Both he and John 
Baker have afforded us interesting glimpses of life in the 
Eighteenth Century, both abroad and at home. 


H. C. Mincar. 


EDGAR WALLACE 


Tue death of Edgar Wallace at Hollywood came as a shock, 
for his illness was very brief. He was the champion writer 
of thrillers of our time, and from the publication of his first 
sensational book, The Four Just Men, his inspiration never 
flagged. The Ringer, The Squeaker, The Lady of Ascot, and a 
whole host of others, what excellent thrilling “ Tushery ” 
they are! How many invalids have been kept going, how 
many weary journeys have been made enjoyable by the gifts 
of this remarkable man. His career was, in itself, a romance. 
He first attracted Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s notice in Capetown 
in 1898, when he welcomed his arrival with a set of verses. 
Himself a patriot, he greeted the poet of the Empire thus :— 

There are poets wot can please you with their primrose-vi'let lays, 

There are poets wot can drive a man to drink ; 
But it takes a “pukka” poet in a Patriotic Craze, 
To make a chortlin’ nation squirm an’ shrink, 
Gasp an’ blink ; 

An’ ’eedless, thoughtless people stop an’ think ! 
Mr. Kipling invited him to come and see him and befriended 
him, giving him letters of introduction to Editors which were 
of great use to the unknown Tommy. Edgar Wallace was a 


‘ man of prodigious energy, but he did not turn out stories 


quite as fast as people thought; for it is the amazing fact 
that for a long time his books were refused by publishers, 
and when his vogue came, he had accumulated a drawerful 
of rejected manuscripts. He liked to enjoy his wealth and 
fame. He was the author admired of the subaltern and the 
simple people to whom Highbrows are unknown, and those 
of us who want to be distracted and entertained when we 
read will miss him prodigiously. 


HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 


** At Athens,” says Lord Curzon, in “ A Viceroy’s Notebook,” 
“we met Dr. Schliemann, who made a fortune at Nijni Nov- 
gorod and was reputed to be worth £10,000 a year, and who was 
living with his young Greek wife in a fine house which he had 
built and entitled Ilion Megaron, where he had a butler called 
Radamanthus. He was himself a short, uneasy-eyed, ugly 
little man, his hair shaven close to a bullety head, a grizzling 
moustache on his upper lip, and a collapsible figure. His 
conversation was without interest or imagination, but he 
was evidently, as his career showed, a man of stern will and 
inflexible purpose. He told me that, though a German by 
birth, he had yet written his books on Troy and Mycenae 
in English and afterwards he had had them translated into 
the German tongue.” 

Fortunately, we have an autobiography of Schliemann to 
supplement the rather unfavourable impression given us by 
Lord Curzon. It is a pity that Schliemann’s autobiography 
was not published separately from his large technical books, 
which latter are interesting mostly to experts and excavators. 
To get at the man you need to go to his autobiography, 
which is a masterpiece of English and shows both interest 
and imagination. 

From his autobiography we learn that “‘ my father told 
me with warm enthusiasm of the tragic fate of Herculaneum 
and Pompei, and presented me with a copy of Dr. Georg 
Ludwig Jerrer’s Universal History, with an engraving repre- 
senting Troy in flames. What weighs in our heart, be it 
joy or sorrow, finds utterance from our lips, especially in 
childhood, and so I talked of nothing else but of Troy and 
of the mysterious things in which our village abounded. 
When aged nine I presented my father with a badly written 
essay upon the principal events of the Trojan war and the 
adventures of Ulysses and Agamemnon. I vowed to excavate 
Troy along with my schoolfellow, Minna Meincke, but years 
afterwards when the time arrived I found she was married 
elsewhere, and I considered this disappointment at the time 
as the greatest disaster which could have befallen me, and I 
was for some time utterly unfit for any occupation and sick 
in bed.” 

As his father was a German Pastor and poor, the son 
had to be apprenticed to a grocer and to spend his days for 
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five to six years “ in sedulous recurrence to his trade, whereby 
he earned his daily bread,” retailing butter, herrings, potatoes, 
whisky, milk, salt, coffee, sugar, candles, etc. After business 
hours the father and son would get away from the prosaic 
present and discuss their pet subject of Troy and its battles, 
and the son would imagine the possibility of one day finding 
his dream, to excavate Troy, come true. When his life as 
a grocer came to an end he sailed as cabin boy on a ship 
destined for La Guayra, but was wrecked before going far, 
and at this point he appears in the position of a very poor 
and homeless lad, but “still nursing the unconquerable 
hope, still clutching the inviolable shade,” indeed, ready to 
clutch at anything, be it soldier or sailor, and one wonders 
what would have become of Troy if he had emigrated, and 
whether Troy would have remained underground and only 
known as legendary. 

He was soon employed by B. H. Schroder & Co., 
Amsterdam, an important firm and “ able to introduce him 
to the great world of commerce.” He became in 1844 
their book-keeper and corresponding clerk, and for eleven 
years acted as their representative in Russia, at the same 
time founding a mercantile house of his own at St. Peters- 
burg and devoting himself to the indigo trade and afterwards 
to the tea trade, with the result that at the age of 41 he had 
amassed a large fortune, sufficient to enable him to consider 
the fulfilment of the dream of his youth, the excavation of 
Troy. 

While working commercially with Messrs. Schroder & Co. 
he turned his mind to the subject of languages, and he soon 
developed powers of memory to an extent which staggers 
ordinary students. In order to learn the English language he 
learned ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” and ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ” by heart, 
and to secure the pronunciation he attended the English 
Church on Sundays and repeated the words after the clergy- 
man. Having learned the English language in this way 
“thoroughly,” he proceeded to master the French language, 
learning by heart Fenelon’s Aventure de Telemaque and 
Bernardian de Saint Pierre’s Paul and Virginia. ‘“‘ After 
this,” he says, “‘I learned in six weeks Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese, and could write them fluently,” and 
later, when the acquisition of the Russian language seemed 
desirable he turned his attention to it, but found it difficult, 
so he hired a poor Jew who did not understand the language 
but was content to listen and to have passages read to him 
in such a loud voice that the neighbours objected to the noise 
and he was asked to go elsewhere. 
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He was very human. He had the faculty of inspiring 
those about him with the tales of Troy and its wars, which 
have come down to us in the poetry of Homer and Virgil. 
Even in his early grocery years, before he had learned the 
Greek language, it happened that an intoxicated student 
came reciting Homer, and young Schliemann gave him reward 
from his own meagre savings to compel an encore. “ From 
that moment I never ceased to pray God that by His grace 
I might yet have the happiness of learning Greek.” 

In April, 1870, after having learned modern Greek and 
having got Homer by heart he cut the first sod of the excava- 
tions, but not until September of that year were the excava- 
tions authorised by the Turkish Government, and systematic 
work did not begin till October, the number of workmen being 
inadequate, and at the end of November there was little or 
nothing to show. In March, 1872, the excavations were 
resumed with somewhat better equipment, and in August 
the results were completely disappointing. — 

The obstructions and annoyance by the Governor of the 
Troad at this period made further excavation impossible, 
and Schliemann meantime crossed to Greek soil and begun, 
at Mycenae and Tyrins, other excavations resulting in fruitful 
and brilliant discoveries in 1882. 

Returning after 16 years to Hissarlik, he resumed the 
excavations in search of Homeric Troy, working till 1890 in 
conjunction with Dr. Dérpfeld, a trained and _ skilful 
archeologist. ‘‘ Now, having first ransacked the ruins of 
the five cities which came before the Homeric Troy, at last 
they discovered the unquestionable Homeric Troy,” but 
for the fact that the extent of the ruins which they had 
uncovered was not sufficient to warrant them in saying that 
they had found a city at all. ‘‘ He had, incidentally,” says Dr. 
Daikie, “done a far bigger thing; he had revealed the first 
traces known to the world of a civilization far older than the 
Homeric.” The unhealthy summer heat obliged him to 
suspend operations with the intention of returning the 
following year, but he died suddenly at Naples in December, 
1890, and left Dr. Dérpfeld to complete the demonstration. 

Such, then, was the structure of the greatest City of 
Romance that the world has ever known, so far as its remains 
have been revealed by the spade, and such was the result of 
the life work of the man who began as the little grocer’s 
apprentice, dreaming of the splendours of Ilion and its palaces. 
In one way it may seem as if Schliemann has little to show 
for a life-long devotion and 20 years hard work—a few 
hundred yards of crumbling wall and the weathered founda- 
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tions of a handful of ruined houses ; and even so, the inexor- 
able call of death before the actual triumph, such as it was, 
was reached. Troy, as we now know it, is a poor substitute 
for the stately towers and palaces, the teeming throngs and 
the great bronze-clad hosts of Homer’s dream-picture. A 
mean little place that you could hide away in an obscure 
corner of one of our modern cities and forget all about it. 
“Yet the greatness of a city is not measured by the circuit of its 
walls or the magnificence of its palaces and temples, but by the heroism 
of the men and women who made and fought for it and of the deeds 
which were done within and around it. Judged by that standard 
Troy’s greatness is unquestioned and secure. The city which bred 
the knightly valoue and generosity of Hector and the wifely devotion 
of Andromache will still be greater when half of our vast modern 
Babylons are tumbled heaps of unremembered ruin ; and its name will 
for ever be linked not only with the name of the mighty minstrel who 
sang its glories and its woes, but with that also of the man whose 
boyish soul was inspired by the immortal song to recover for the world 
the scene of the noblest story of human endurance and courage thate 
our race has known.” 


The difference this man’s life has made to the world can 
hardly be estimated. Before his day the siege of Troy was 
known only as a poetic dream and not as a reality, but 
Schliemann, by his excavations, made the life of the dead past 
live again before the present generation and for its interest 
and instruction, and gave reality to the story of Troy, and of 
all the wars that have been carried on among the ancients Troy 
is the most famous. 


Henry G. Cooper. 


SOME SHORT STORIES 


FrEw volumes of short stories have come out recently, but 
lovers of Arnold Bennett will no doubt read the posthumous 
collection called The Night Visitor and Other Tales (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net). This is not one of the author’s best brews, it 
must be admitted, yet nobody but Arnold Bennett could 
have given the tales their particular quality of romance 
blended with common sense. Nizxey’s Harlequin (Cape. 
7s. 6d. net) is the latest collection of stories by that born 
teller of tales, Mr. A. E. Coppard. They range from peasant 
humour to the most complex analyses of character, but all 
are told with the author’s particular élan that, at its best, 
is irresistible. My Hundredth Tale, the longest item, is 
particularly worth reading, for not only is it a wonderfully 
vivid piece of fictitious autobiography, but it seems to reveal 
a story-teller reflecting in bitterness on his own talent. It 
would be interesting to compare passages in this story with 
one or two of Bernard’s soliloquies in The Waves. 


SPRING BOOKS 


All the New Books, whether reviewed or advertised in 
“The National Review” or in any other paper, can be 
obtained through any branch of W. H. Smith & Son. 


EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


Books urgently wanted are obtained quickly from Head 
Office, and forwarded to the local branch for immediate 
delivery to customers. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSA GENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 


12430 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 
Head Office : W.H. Smrru & Son, trp. Strand House, London, w.c.2 
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The New British Empire. By W. Y. Elliott. (McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, 25s.) 

Here the Professor of Government at Harvard reviews the past, present 
and future of the Empire, and hopes that he has “ achieved fairness. To 
have written about Britain and its traditions and to have failed in this 
greatest of them would have been to fail indeed.” So graceful a compliment 
should at least ensure a hearing for a scholarly work to which we hope 
to return. 


Benn’s Ninepenny Novels. Love is a Flame, by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes ; The Broom Squires, by Eden Phillpotts ; 
The Next Generation, by J. D. Beresford ; Incredible 
Tale, by Naomi Royde-Smith; The Single Heart, 
by Storm Jameson; Leap Before You Look, by Alec 
Waugh. 


Messrs. Ernest Benn are making an experiment in novel-publishing which, 
if it succeeds, will be widely copied and will bring about a revolution com- 
parable with that which killed the old three-volume absurdity. Instead 
of the present cloth-bound octavo for seven and sixpence, mainly supported 
by the libraries, we are offered, as it were, a small Tauchnitz, paper-bound 
and about half the ordinary length, for ninepence. The first batch of six 
—another 20 are in preparation—are all, as will be seen, by established 
writers, who can command a large sale for anything they write—Mrs. 
Lowndes’s story of love and tragedy during the war and after is one of the 
best and the general level is high. We wish the experiment all success, 
for it is better to buy books than to borrow them ; but, if it succeeds, what 
is to happen to the unknown who cannot expect to become “ best-sellers ”’ 
at a bound ? 


The Escapes of Captain O’Brien, R.N., 1804-1808. (John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 


The by-products of the war included some notable additions to the 
literature of escape, which provides some of the best thrillers in the language. 
Many who enjoyed such books or who have escaped or attempted to do so, 
will like to contrast modern conditions with those of the Napoleonic wars. 
This reprint from the Naval Chronicle of 1841 gives an excellent opportunity. 


Gulfs. By Noel Craig. (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 


A novel with a purpose—that of showing the “ gulf” which lies between 
the British and American temperaments, however they may appear to 
resemble one another superficially. The chief interest of the book lies in 
the description of a typical Middle West family—lIrish in extraction—living 
in a Middle West township. The picture is lifelike and very different from 
the ordinary portrait of the travelled and Westernised inhabitant of New 
York. The girl is well done, too: sexless, luxurious, unadaptable, rooted in 
affection for her home and relations, and the sheltered spoilt child life which 
rich women in America seem always to be able to command. 
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For the Train. Five Poems and a Tale. By Lewis Carroll. 
Arranged with a Preface by Hugh J. Schonfield. 
(Denis Archer, 5s.) 


A Centenary tribute to the Rev. Charles Dodgson, universally known as 
Lewis Carroll. The famous nom de plume first appeared under poems written 
for a magazine named The Train, which, under the editorship of Edmund 
Yates and George Augustus Sala, ran a brief yet brilliant career in the 
eighteen-fifties. Lewis Carroll’s contributions are here collected, in attrac- 
tive guise, in a small volume, which also illustrates the early days of railway 
travelling. 

There is not much to be said for the poems; from time to time 
there appears an “ Alice” touch, but they chiefly serve to lend colour to 
the comforting theory that a sense of humour grows with advancing years. 
Or is it really true—we have always suspected it—that Lewis Carroll wae 
only Lewis Carroll in the company of children. At other times he was— 
Mr. Dodgson. 


Down Under. An Australian Odyssey. By R. W. Thomp- 
son. (Gerald Duckworth & Co., 12s. 6d.) 


The author of this work puts it forward as a true record of his experiences, 
impressions and thoughts during the time he spent in Australia. Truth is 
not always pleasant reading, and impressions and experiences, even if 
veridical, can easily make tedious reading. Mr. Thompson, however, writes 
with a simplicity and sincerity, a vividness and a sense of humour, which 
makes this a delightful book. We cannot agree with his parents, who 
wrote to him by every mail urging his return, as he was wasting his time. 
Highly educated, having gained a University degree, he spent several 
years working—as a despised ‘‘ Jackeroo ”—on sheep farms in the country 
and offices in Sydney. He thus gained an insight into Australian conditions 
and the causes which have led to her economic difficulties. His description 
must come home to us all; we have only just stepped back from the edge 
of the precipice down which Australia has almost slipped. Yet the men- 
tality of the Englishmen and the Australian is widely different. The English- 
man is at bottom so sure of his position that he can afford—so he thinks— 
to belittle his country to others, to give way, tolerantly, to his own dis- 
advantage. The Australian, tucked into a far-away corner of the globe 
with no means of learning the conditions in other lands, suffers from an 
innate inferiority complex which makes him unbearably cocksure, con- 
fident, unwilling to learn or to adapt himself. Further, he has for years 
been governed in the interests of a class. It is staggering to read that 
whereas a “‘Jackeroo”’ (English immigrant) is paid 30s. a week and a 
highly-skilled manager of an 18,000 acre sheep farm 50s. a week and his 
board and lodging, no Australian workman, however unskilled, may take 
less than the award wage of £4 5s. a week. No wonder unemployment is 
rife in Australia. Add to that illuminating facts such as the strike of the 
painters on Sydney Bridge because the riveters had redleaded the rivets. 
Australia has resolved, as we have, to set her house in order, but to do so 
successfully, Mr. Thompson affirms that the mentality of her people must 
change. 

The description of life on a sheep farm during the drought is 
among the most fascinating in the book. We shall not easily forget the 
vision in the darkness of ‘‘ clumps of thousands of lights, like small cities 
at night, stretched across the country ahead of us ”—the sheep’s eyes ! 


